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\Afe  found  a  few  of  these 
in  Chicago's  police  department. 

For  five  months,  we  investigated  allegations  of  police 
brutality  in  Chicago,  and  came  up  with  a  few  bad  apples. 

Chief  investigator  George  Bliss,  and  reporters 
Pamela  Zekman,  William  Mullen,  and  Emmett  George 
talked  to  hundreds  of  alleged  victims  and  witnesses  of 
police  brutality,  interviewed  policemen,  examined  thou¬ 
sands  of  documents,  and  arranged  dozens  of  polygraph 
tests  at  the  Tribune’s  expense. 

The  result:  An  eight-part  series  documenting  how 
a  few  of  Chicago’s  13,000  police  officers  have  abused 
their  powers. 

Chicago  deserves  an  honest,  honorable  police  force. 
The  Tribune  series  has  set  the  wheels  in  motion  to  rid 
our  city’s  police  department  of  its  bad  apples. 

(thici^  (Tribune 

A  step  anead  of  the  times. _ 


"None  of  the  means  of  information  are  more  sacred  or 
have  been  cherished  with  more  tenderness  and  care  by  the 
settlers  of  America  than  the  press.  ” 

John  Adams,  173b -1826 


A  Voice  in  the  Future 

Words  from  the  past,  concerned  with  a  nation’s  future.  A  reminder  that  the 
concept  of  a  free  press  was  one  of  the  foundations  of  this  free  country. 

We,  at  Copley  Newspapers,  believe  that  in  maintaining  that  concept,  we 
must  employ  the  most  efficient  systems  possible  utilizing  today’s  technolog¬ 
ical  and  scientific  advances.  One  of  these  is  our  recently  upgraded  central 
computer  system,  operated  by  Copley  Computer  Services,  Inc.  Using  a  com¬ 
munications  network  and  a  time-sharing  system,  computer  resources  can  be 
tailored  to  the  individual  needs  of  each  Copley  Newspaper.  This  system  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  continued  expansion  in  all  of  our  markets. 

Copley  Newspapers... we  intend  to  have  a  voice  in  the  future. 


Co|2lei{  Ne(tfspa(zM8 


California:  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune  —  The  Sacramento  Union  —  South  Bay  Daily  Bree2e  —  Alhambra  Post-Advocate  —  Burbank  Daily 
Review  —  Glendale  News-Press  —  Monrovia  Daily  News-Post  —  San  Pedro  News-Pilot  —  Illinois:  Illinois  State  Journal  and  Register  —  Aurora  Beacon-News  — 
Elgin  Dally  Courier-News  —  Joliet  Herald-News  —  Wheaton  Dally  Journal  —  Hawaii:  KGU  (AM) 


1.  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Company’s  world  headquarters.  2.  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Regional  Headquarters.  3.  Bankamericard’s  Regional  Headquarters. 

In  Pasadena,  California,  we're 
helping  build  a  greater  market 

Through  community  involvement  —  by  committing  executives,  editorial  and  physical 
help  to  various  Chambers  and  other  agencies  of  the  14  city  “Star-News  Country” 
market  —  the  newspaper  has  been  instrumental  in  helping  break  ground  for  the 
Ralph  M.  Parsons  Company’s  world  headquarters,  Pacific  Regional  Headquarters  for 
Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  Regional  Headquarters  for  Bankamericard. 

These  additions  will  increase  the  quality  of  new  employees  in  “Star-News  Country” 
which  already  represents  families  well  above  average  in  income  and  buying  power. 
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•RPI  ownership  interest  65%  of  non-voting  stock,  49.5%  of  voting  stock  in  Seattle  Times  Company. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

DECEMBER 

4 — Association  of  National  Advertisers  Media  Workshop.  Hotel  Plata,  Ne* 
York. 

JANUARY  1974 

4-5 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond,  Va. 

6- 9 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association's  63rd  annual  convention.  New 
York  Hilton,  New  York  City. 

6.|8 — API  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  Seminar.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York,  N.Y. 

g.|| — Newspaper  Color  Seminar,  Graphic  Arts  Research  Center,  Rochester 
Institute  of  technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

10-12 — Arizona  Newspaper  Association  Inc.,  Safari  Hotel,  Scottsdale. 
14-16— Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Sheraton 
Boston.  Boston,  Mass. 

17-20 — New  England  Press  Association  annual  winter  convention,  Sheraton- 
Boston  Hotel,  Boston.  Mass. 

19- 22 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Royal  York.  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada. 

21-23 — International  Press  Institute  meeting  of  American  and  Belgian 
editors,  publishers  and  broadcasters.  European  Economic  Community 
headquarters,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

23- 26 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mid-Winter  Workshop, 
Playboy  Plaza  Hotel.  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

24- 26 — Tennessee  Press  Association  convention  and  Press  Institute.  Hotel 
Sheraton.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

24- 26 — Texas  Press  Association,  Villa  Capri.  Austin.  Texas. 

25- 26— New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  regular  membership’ 
meeting,  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Newton.  Mass. 

27- 30 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  annual  meeting, 
Hyatt-Regency,  Houston  Tex. 

FEBRUARY 

3-15 — API  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbia  University.  N.Y. 

7- 9 — Alabama  Press  Association  convention.  Carriage  Inn,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

8- 10 — Michigan  Women's  Press  Club,  Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  Flint,  Mich. 

8-10 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  55th  annual  convention,  Shera- 

ton-Ritz  Hotel.  Minneapolis. 

13- 16 — California  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Convention.  Century 
Plaza  Hotel,  Century  City,  Calif. 

17-March  I — API  Publishers.  Editors,  and  Chief  News  Executives  Seminar 
(for  newspapers  under  50.000).  Columbia  Univ.,  N.Y. 

17-19 — Texas  Dally  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting.  Houston  Oaks 
Hotel,  Houston. 

20- 23 — U.S. -Canadian  Relations  seminar,  sponsored  by  Canadian  and 
American  committees.  International  Press  Institute,  Sheraton  Four  Sea¬ 
sons,  Toronto,  Canada. 

21- 23 — Ohio  News  Association  Convention,  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor 
Hotel,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

24-Mareh  I — Police-Press  Relations  Seminar.  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  San  Francisco.  California. 

28- March  2 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  annual 
conference.  Marriott,  Boston,  Mass. 

MARCH 

1-3 — Maryland-Delaware-DC  Press  Association  annual  Winter  Convention, 
Sheraton-Baltimore  Inn,  Baltimore.  Md. 

1- 3 — Mid-Arrverica  Institute  Editorial  Page  Seminar,  Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2- 5 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace  Hotel.  Denver. 

3- 5 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  winter  convention.  Rye  Town 
Hilton  Inn.  White  Plains.  New  York. 

3-15 — API  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production  Seminar.  Columbia 
University,  N.Y. 

10-12 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Conference 
(western  division),  Sheraton  Hotel,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

14- 16 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  Sheraton-Har- 
risburg  Inn,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

17-19 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Spring  Conven¬ 
tion,  Galt  House.  Louisville,  Ky. 

21- 23 — Maryland-Delaware-DC  Press  Association  Advertising  Short  Course. 
Donaldson  Brown  Center,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

22- 23 — Hoosler  State  Press  Association  Convention.  Atkinson  Hotel,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

28-30 — PNPA — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference.  Host  Inn  Harrisburg.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

1T’.S  SPELLING  TIME  FOR  TIME’S  SPELLING— Out  in 
Honolulu,  where  Clare  Boothe  Luce  lives  most  of  the  year,  the 
Star-Bulletin's  reporter  Arlene  Luni  noted  that  the  Novemher 
19  issue  of  Time  spelled  the  first  name  of  the  widow  of  the 
magazine’s  founder  “Claire”  in  a  sidehar  of  opinions  to  its 
lead  story  on  Watergate.  So  Star-Bulletin  copy  editor  Dick 
Hahein  wrote  in  a  box  story,  “Time  Magazine  made  it  imper¬ 
fectly  Claire  this  week  ...”  A  correspondent  advises  us  that 
the  Star-Bulletin  staff  is  constantly  reminded  by  city  editor  Ed 
Edwards:  “Clare  Boothe  Luce  is  spelled  with  three  Es  and  no 
1.”  That  should  make  it  perfectly  clear. 

*  *  * 

NORM.\N  MAILER  ANALYZED  practically  everybody — 
reporters  included — in  a  recent  poetry  lecture  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  Don  HaskiH’s  report  in  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  quoted  Mailer  as  saying,  “Reporters  are  what’s 
left  of  the  people  who  aren’t  bright  enough  to  be  lawyers,  strong 
enough  to  he  actors  and  don’t  have  hands  steady  enough  to  be 
surgeons  .  .  .” 

»  «  « 

A  C.\RB.\GE  DISPOS.AL  SYSTEM  which  yields  saleable 
fuel  gas  was  the  subject  of  an  energy  crisis  story  in  the  ^hite 
Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter  Dispatch.  Staff  writer  Valerie  Foster 
explained  that  organic  materials  such  as  paper  and  food  escape 
through  the  top  of  the  furnace,  become  purified  in  a  gas  clean¬ 
ing  process,  and  are  emitted  as  pure  fuel  gas  which  can  be 
sold  to  utilities  and  also  some  reused  in  the  system.  So  the 
page  one  head  commented:  “New  garbage  disposal — It’s  a  real 
gasser.” 

«  «  » 

A  VISITOR  TO  THE  OFFICES  of  the  Grand  Island  (Neb.) 
Independent  complained  his  organization’s  news  copy  had  not 
been  well  received  at  all — at  times  it  had  been  “cut  down” 
and  once  not  used  at  all.  He  was  told,  “The  easiest,  most 
economical  way  we  could  produce  a  paper  would  be  to  send 
all  the  reporters  home,  or  never  hire  them  in  the  first  place — 
just  publish  all  the  news,  releases,  publicity  offerings  and 
propaganda  that  comes  in  the  mail  each  morning.  Rut  nobody 
would  read  it!” 

The  following  Monday  morning  mail  at  the  Independent  to¬ 
talled  over  100  “contributions”,  some  usable,  but  mostly  a 
raft  of  stuff  from  government,  national  organizations  and  busi¬ 
nesses,  state  groups,  etc.  The  newspaper  vividly  illustrated  its 
point  in  an  editorial  by  listing  the  day’s  mail  sources  and 
asking,  “How  would  YOU  like  to  have  that  in  your  daily 
newspaper?  How  would  YOU  like  to  be  the  editor  who  had  to 
make  the  choices  .  .  .” 

«  «  * 

YESTERDAY’S  STAR — Ed  De  Cosmo,  arts  editor  of  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Vnion,  visited  Esther  Ralston,  a  “top 
ten”  film  star  of  years  ago,  at  a  Glens  Falls  electric  supply 
company  where  she  is  a  lighting  consultant.  Miss  Ralston  told 
Ed  she  had  always  had  a  “wonderful  press”  and  remembers 
that  her  father,  a  touring  Shakespearean  performer,  had  said 
of  newsmen,  “They  can  make  or  break  you.” 

«  «  « 

“ITS  JUST  FUN  BEING  NOSEY”  was  the  way  Kate  Taylor, 
eighty-one-ish,  summed  up  her  newshound  reputation  out  in 
Nebraska,  where  she  has  just  written  “30”  to  45  years  as 
I.ewellen  correspondent  of  the  Oshkosh  Garden  County  News. 
Kate  quit  after  failing  eyesight  curbed  her  reading  and  driving 
ability.  “The  queen  of  Nebraska  Panhandle  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents”  has  a  work  background  including  that  of  home¬ 
steader,  teacher,  farmer’s  wife  and  mother  of  four,  school 
board  treasurer,  and  Sunday  school  teacher. 
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Motivated  by  three  weeks  of  Jury  duty, 
fraught  with  boredom,  frustration  and  a 
feeling  of  helplessness,  a  Harrisburg 
Patriot-News  editor,  Bern  Sharfman,  sets  out 
to  initiate  reforms! 


More  importantly . . .  Dauphin  County  judges 
say  the  series  encouraged  them  to  effect 
changes  in  the  process  of  handling  Jurors- 
including  a  positive  welcoming  letter  to 
Jurors  from  the  President  Judge,  softening 
the  bleak  summons  to  duty;  a  small  library 
in  the  Jury  assembly  room  to  augment 
Jurors’  own  reading  matter;  the  right  to  leave 
the  assembly  room  and  visit  one  of  the 
courtrooms  while  not  actually  assigned  to  a 
trial  and  an  increased  effort  to  explain  the 
legal  process  to  Jurors. 


Result:  A  series,  reflecting  Sharfman’s  own 
views,  as  well  as  those  of  fellow  Jurors, 
Judges  and  attorneys,  recommending  re¬ 
forms  in  the  system,  won  the  1973  William 
A.  Schnader  Memorial  Award  for  outstand¬ 
ing  reporting  in  the  field  of  law  and  Judicial 
administration. 


Harrisburg  Patriot-News 


A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 
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Survey  on  accountability 

A  survey  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association  News  Research  Center  has  found  that  most 
daily  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  are  doing  something  to  be  accountable 
to  their  readers  for  the  accuracy  of  their  news  coverage. 

We  hope  that  the  nation’s  newspapers  will  rejxirt  this  study  at 
length  in  their  news  columns  and  not  treat  it  as  just  another  “in 
house’’  study. 

One  surprising  result  of  the  survey  is  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  accountability  practices  and  either  geographic  region  or  cir¬ 
culation  size.  Newspapers  large  and  small,  all  over  the  country,  are 
concerned  and  are  doing  something  about  the  problem. 

Of  the  newspapers  surv'eyed,  9%  of  them  are  using  an  ombudsman; 
3%  a  local  press  council:  9%  an  advisory  board;  13%  accuracy  forms 
sent  to  sources;  4%  accuracy  forms  published  in  the  newspapers;  13% 
standing  head  for  corrections;  and  48%  other  systems.  Some  papers, 
of  course,  are  using  more  than  one  system. 

Newspapers  are  frequently  criticized  for  inaccuracy,  unfairness, 
and  all  manner  of  sins  of  omission  and  commission.  Here  is  proof  that 
most  newspaper  editors  and  publishers  are  try'ing  to  tell  their  read¬ 
ers  of  their  intention  to  be  as  fair  and  accurate  as  possible  and  their 
desire  to  admit  mistakes  called  to  their  attention. 

We  hope  the  survey  will  be  reported  to  all  newspaper  readers  and 
that  editors  will  adopt  some  sort  of  accountability  practice  if  they  do 
not  now  have  one. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 
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Observing  arrests 

If  a  reporter  passes  a  supermarket,  or  a  bank,  or  any  business  es¬ 
tablishment,  and  observes  police  making  an  arrest  of  a  suspect  for 
some  alleged  crime  and  so  reports  it  in  his  newspaper,  the  question 
has  never  been  raised  that  this  obser\'ance  in  some  way  might  have 
interfered  with  the  rights  of  the  defendant  to  a  fair  trial. 

The  same  thing  has  held  true  if  a  reporter  appeared  at  the  scene 
of  a  crime  as  the  result  of  a  police  broadcast  received  by  his  city  desk 
or  by  him  in  his  radio  car. 

And  yet  a  federal  judge  in  New  York  City  has  questioned  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  how  and  why  newsmen  were  allowed  to  accompany  federal 
and  local  agents  in  a  roundup  of  major  narcotics  dealers  last  Spring. 
Judge  Marvin  E.  Frankel  has  called  on  the  U.S.  Attorney  to  show 
cause  whether  the  presence  of  reporters  and  photographers  had  de¬ 
prived  the  86  men  arrested  in  the  raids  of  their  right  to  a  fair  trial. 
Five  of  them  have  been  convicted. 


Ganeral:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022,  Phone:  212  752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102 

Chicago:  III  East  Wacker  Drive,  60601.  Phone 
312-565-0123.  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Editor,  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Schultz,  Donald  W.  Stribley,  Adver¬ 
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Los  Angeles:  1830  West  8th  Street,  90057. 
Phone:  213-382-6346.  Scott,  Marshall,  Sands 
&  Latta,  Inc.,  Advertising  Representatives. 

San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street,  94104.  Phono 
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The  judge  said;  “There  were  placed  before  us  in  pretrial  hearings 
some  photographs  of  people  being  arrested,  including  some  evidently 
‘posed’  for  photographers.  It  may  be  that  materials  of  this  kind  will 
be  appropriate  for  this  or  some  higher  court  in  considering  the  fair¬ 
ness  and  propriety  of  the  proceedings  leading  to  the  convictions." 
The  judge’s  order,  naturally,  came  in  resjx)nse  to  motions  by  attor¬ 
neys  for  some  of  the  defendants. 

“Fair  trial"  is  receiving  an  extremely  broad  interpretation  if  news¬ 
men  can’t  report  what  they  have  observed,  whether  they  have  been 
invited  to  the  scene  or  not. 
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NEWSMAN’S  INTEGRITY 

A  young  man  grew  up  in  my  home  tow'n 
and  became  president  of  an  American  f)il 
company  subsidiary  in  South  America.  He 
was  kidnaped  and  held  for  $1  million  ran¬ 
som. 

He  was  released  unharmed  three  weeks 
later,  after  an  undisclosed  sum  of  money 
had  been  paid. 

The  [)articulars  of  how  we  handled  the 
story  illustrates  to  some  degree,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  lengths  to  which  most  newspapers 
and  other  news  media  regularly  go  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  i)eople  and  protect  sources  in 
touchy  situations.  It  disputes  the  belief  that 
seems  to  exist  in  so  many  minds  that  we  de¬ 
liberately  take  a  “hell  with  it”  attitude  on 
about  everything — no  holds  barred  if  it 
means  a  scoop,  or  even  a  good  story. 

The  press  generally  has  come  under  at¬ 
tack  for  these  and  other  alleged  unethical 
methods. 

This  oil  company  executive’s  mother  lived 
in  .Miilene  and  we  were  in  almost  daily 
contact  with  her  from  the  time  her  son 
was  reported  kidnaped  in  Argentina.  She 
was  cautioned  by  the  company  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Chicago  about  talking  to  the  press 
or  anyone  else. 

We  could  understand  this,  since  any  kind 
of  “leak”  might  jeopardize  the  life  of  the 
man,  his  family  or  others. 

When  his  release  finally  came  the  fact 
was  confirmed  to  us,  after  the  mother  had 
talked  to  her  son  by  telephone.  Hut  she 
asked  our  continued  confidence,  explaining 
that  she  had  been  advised  by  both  the  com¬ 
pany  and  her  son  not  to  talk. 

Here  we  were  with  a  major  news  break 
in  one  hand,  and  the  confidence  and  trust 
of  a  distraught  mother  in  the  other. 

Our  news  editor  did  the  very  proper 
thing — even  though  we  knew  about  it  the 
night  before  and  time  was  ticking  away 
toward  our  afternoon  deadline.  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  was  called  that  we  had  a  “tip” 
the  man  had  been  released  and  asked  to 
contact  the  company  headquarters  immedi¬ 
ately. 

This  took  the  monkey  off  the  back  of  the 
mother.  And  we  neither  violated  a  confi¬ 
dence  nor  disclosed  our  source.  The  com¬ 
pany  issued  a  statement  confirming  all  the 
details  and  the  AP  laid  down  a  good  story 
on  the  wire — for  everyone,  not  just  our 
paper  which  could  have  had  it  as  an  ex¬ 
clusive. 

This  is  cited  merely  as  a  recent  and 
timely  example  of  some  of  the  things  that 
go  on  in  the  news  rooms  around  the  country 
all  the  time,  but  which  the  public  rarely 
hears  about. 

As  a  former  “big  city”  reporter  myself 
(with  the  AP)  I  have  long  argued  that 
there  are  many  facets  of  running  a  small 
city  daily  that  are  tougher  than  for  the 
metropolitan  publications.  We  are  so  much 
closer  to  the  situations  and  the  people  in¬ 
volved — everybody  knows  everybody  and 
along  with  it  everybody’s  business. 

The  society  editor  hasn’t  been  created 
who  can  please  all  the  clubwomen,  social¬ 
ites  and  churchwomen.  I  once  wisecracked 
to  a  doctor  friend  that  he  can  bury  his 
mistakes,  but  we  have  to  live  with  ours.  I 
thought  it  was  funny.  He  didn’t. 

A  great  many  people  don’t  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  this,  but  one  of  the  quickest  ways  to 


get  a  brush-ofT  from  any  editor  is  to  ask 
“how  much”  will  it  cost  to  keep  something 
out  of  the  pafier.  1  may  be  lucky,  hut  in 
twenty  years  as  an  editor  and  puhli-iher 
I  have  never  had  an  advertiser  try  to  bribe 
me  for  some  riiliculoiis  favor,  just  because 
he  helped  butter  my  bread. 

My  most  amazing  experience  involved  an 
attractive  married  woman  who  came  into 
my  ollice  and  offered  me  “anything,”  just 
to  keeft  her  name  and  police  itrohlem  out  of 
the  paper. 

1  recognized  her  hut  did  not  know  her 
name.  .She  closed  my  office  door,  juilled  up 
a  chair  close  to  the  desk  and  began  telling 
ht  r  story — which  was  a  zinger.  We  went 
through  the  usual  routine  of  how  she  got 
with  the  wrong  crowd,  how  it  would  upset 
her  sick  mother— not  to  mention  how  en¬ 
raged  her  hushantl  would  he  if  he  learned 
she  was  with  another  man,  and  an  open 
bottle  of  booze,  when  they  were  involved  in 
an  auto  accident. 

Somehow,  almost  unnoticed,  she  had 
maneuvered  her  chair  up  alongside  mine. 
.She  crossed  her  shapely  legs  w  ith  no  regard 
for  her  hemline,  then  leaned  over  my  desk 
letting  a  strap  conveniently  slij)  over  one 
shoulder. 

“It  would  he  worth  anything  you  want 
if  you  will  do  me  this  little  favor,”  she 
smiled.  1  got  the  message — and  could  feel 
my  adam’s  apple  bobbing  up  and  down 
and  my  neck  getting  red. 

When  1  replied — in  the  negative — she 
apologized,  thanked  me  for  my  time  and 
said,  “don’t  be  offended”  by  her  remarks. 
Fortunately,  perhaps,  she  moved  from  town 
before  getting  into  any  more  situations. 

It  was  almost  as  embarrassing  as  the  time 
I  opened  a  “sex”  letter  to  Ann  Landers — 
by  mistake — and  discovered  the  bedroom 
problems  a  subscriber  was  having  with  her 
husband. 

The  most  disgusting  request  I  have  ever 
had  involved  a  poor,  heartbroken  elderly 
mother  and  her  wayward  son. 

“It  is  the  first  time  a  member  of  our 
family  has  even  been  arrested,”  she  plead¬ 
ed.  “There  are  two  ministers  in  my  hus¬ 
band’s  family.  This  is  terrible.  My  son  is  a 
good  boy,  has  never  been  in  tro-.dile;  he 
just  got  in  with  the  wrong  crowd  who  got 
him  drunk  and  in  a  fist  fight.” 

They  all  are  good  boys,  I  thought,  visual¬ 
izing  another  teen-ager  in  some  kind  of  a 
jam.  And  1  related,  with  vigor,  how  my 
son’s  name  had  been  published  when  he 
got  arrested  for  some  prank  when  he  was 
in  high  school. 

“Where  is  your  son  and  how  old  is  he?” 
I  asked. 

“He’s  sitting  in  the  car  outside  and  he  is 
42.”  she  replied. 

When  I  regained  my  composure  I  gave 
her  my  sympathy  and  hade  her  goodbye. 
I  learned  a  long  time  ago  that  if  you  give 
in  once — you’ve  had  it. 

It’s  just  too  bad  the  public  doesn’t  know 
more  about  the  average  newman’s  integrity 
and  what  he  goes  through  to  be  fair  and 
honest. 

Henry  B.  Jameson 

(Jameson  is  eilitor  and  piihlisher  of  the 
Abilene  (Knns.)  Kefleetor-C.lironiele.) 

*  *  if 

ON  WATERGATE 

Having  just  read  Edward  Jay  Epstein’s 
report  on  the  ethics  of  certain  newspapers 
and  magazines  in  their  handling  of  Water¬ 
gate  news  (E&P,  October  20)  I  am  not  con- 


vin(  ed  of  Epstein’s  impartiality  in  his  study 
of  impartiality  on  the  part  of  others.  Your 
rei)rint  of  his  report  from  the  l.ns  Angeles 
Times  calls  Watergate  a  “scandal”  over  and 
o\er  again.  Weh>ter  defines  scandal  as  “the 
heedless  or  malicious  dissemination  of  evil 
rei)orts.”  Who,  then,  created  a  “scandal?” 

The  men  who  broke  into  Democratic  head¬ 
quarters  are  referreil  to  by  Epstein  as  “bur¬ 
glars” —  not  once  or  twice,  but  at  least  nine 
times  on  the  first  page  of  your  reprint.  What 
is  the  pid)lic  concept  of  a  burglar?  Usually 
armed,  he  breaks  into  your  house  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night  and  steals  your  silverware 
and  money.  Burglary  is  his  way  of  life  and 
his  means  of  livelihood.  None  of  this  can  he 
said  about  the  Watergate  participants.  As 
first  time  offenders,  they  entered  an  office 
without  permission  to  check  the  operation 
of  electronic  equipment  which  belonged  to 
them.  They  were  inexperienced,  made  a  lot 
of  noise  and  got  caught.  Some  of  them 
really  believed  they  were  performing  a  patri¬ 
otic  service.  But,  as  Judge  Sirica  now  ad¬ 
mits.  they  succumbed  to  the  judicial  threat 
f>f  unrealistic  jail  terms,  far  more  severe 
than  their  degree  of  culpability,  and  made 
admissions  which  they  now  regret  and  some 
seek  to  recant. 

By  repetitious  condemnation  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  as  “burglars”  Epstein  and  the  liberal 
press  he  seeks  to  defend  behave  like  a  tv 
football  announcer  who  keeps  referring  to 
the  team  he  tends  to  dislike  as  “bums.” 

And  why  bring  the  late  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy  into  the  picture  at  all?  When 
McCarthy  was  active,  the  current  crop  of 
journalists  was  in  their  short  pants.  They’re 
like  witnesses  testifying  about  an  accident 
they  never  saw. 

As  one  w  ho  worked  in  and  sincerely  sup¬ 
ported  Roosevelt's  NBA  for  awhile  in  the 
30’s.  I  can  say  that  there  certainly  were 
Communist  sympathizers  in  the  New  Deal — 
both  in  State  and  Commerce.  I  remember 
meeting  and  talking  with  some  of  these 
leftist  extremists  with  their  grey  suede  shoes, 
slicked-down  hair,  dark  grey  flannels,  im¬ 
peccable  Harvard  accents  and  revolutionary 
theories.  They  sickened  me.  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy  wasn't  the  only  one  to  expose  them. 
You  might  study  hooks  by  Congressman 
Martin  Dies,  (the  Trojan  Horse  in  America) 
or  Herbert  Philhrick  (I  Was  a  Communist 
Spy)  or  by  J.  B.  Matthews  or  Roy  Cohn. 
But  at  that  time  some  writers  couldn’t  rec¬ 
ognize  a  Communist  through  the  thick  red 
lenses  of  their  own  spectacles.  McCarthy 
couldn't  prove  Roosevelt  to  be  surrounded 
by  Communists  any  more  than  Ervin  can 
prove  Nixon  to  be  surrounded  by  thieves, 
hard  as  he  may  try.  Thieves  and  reds  alike 
crawl  into  the  woodwork.  But  to  compare 
sincere,  serious-minded  Senator  McCarthy 
with  the  swash-buckling.  Harvard-educated 
tv  comedian  of  the  Watergate  hearings  is 
ridiculous.  I  suppose  in  time  Ervinism  will 
take  its  place  in  history  along  with  McCar¬ 
thy  ism. 

So  Epstein  finds  that  some  media  did 
publish  rumors  that  turned  out  to  be  inac¬ 
curate  and  that  reputations  of  some  innocent 
persons  were  sullied:  but  in  his  conclusion 
he  brings  the  liberal  press  out  smelling  like 
a  rose  and  decides  that,  after  all,  Pulitzer 
prizes  are  awarded  not  for  ethics  or  accu¬ 
racy  hut  for  being  exclusive.  How  right  he 
is! 

Gordon  E.  Smith 

(Smith  is  a  journalism  lecturer  at  Ball 
State  U nirersity,  Muncie,  Indiana^) 
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Which  of  these  magazines  has  the 
higher  percentage  of  male  readers 
in  professional/ managerial 
positions? 

Sbc  jlork  Bla$asme 

One  more  reason  it  belongs  on  any  magazine  schedule. 


Source  1973  Simmons. 
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How  newspapers  hold  themselves 


accountahle 


Accountability  Systems 
Categorized  By  Newspaper  Circulation 


Circulation: 

100,000+ 

50,000- 

99,999 

20,000- 

49,999 

Up  to 
20,000 

Total 

N=38 

N=30 

N=39 

N=28 

N=135 

System: 

Ombudsman 

8(21%) 

2  (7%) 

1  (3%) 

1  (4%) 

12  (9%) 

Press  Council 

0 

0 

1  (3%) 

3(11%) 

4  (3%) 

Advisory*  Board 

3  (8%) 

1  (3%) 

4(10%) 

4(14%) 

12  (9%) 

Accuracy  Forms 

Sent  to  Sources 

7(18%) 

5(17%) 

3  (8%,) 

3(11%) 

18(13%) 

Accuracy  Forms 
Published  in  Paper 

3  (8%) 

1  (3%) 

0 

1  (4%) 

5  (4%) 

Standing  Head 
for  corrections 

9(24%) 

3(109i>) 

2  (5%) 

3(11%) 

17(13%) 

“Other”  System 

11(29%) 

13(40%) 

25(64%) 

16(56%) 

65(48%) 

No  F'ormal  System 

7(18%>) 

6(207c) 

15(38%) 

3(11%) 

31(23%) 

Several  newspapers  have  more  than  one  system  of  accountability.  Percentages 
are  based  on  the  number  of  newspapers  responding  within  the  circulation  cate¬ 
gory.  For  example,  eight  newspapers  of  the  38,  or  21  per  cent,  responding  in  the 
largest  circulation  category  indicate  the  use  of  an  ombudsman  program. 

Ombudsman  system 


Most  daily  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  are  doing  something  to  be  account¬ 
able  to  their  readers  for  the  accuracy  of 
their  news  coverage,  according  to  a  copy¬ 
righted  study  released  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

The  study,  conducted  by  Professor 
Keith  P.  Sanders  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  under  the 
auspices  of  the  ANPA  News  Research 
Center,  was  designed  to  determine  what 
systems  of  accountability  to  readers  and 
news  sources  are  being  employed  by  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States.  Another 
purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine 
how  widespread  is  the  use  of  formal  ac¬ 
countability  systems  and  whether  or  not 
newspaper  editors  are  satisfied  with  these 
systems. 

The  study  shows  that  many  newspapers 
have  undertaken  rigorous  examinations 
of  their  performance  and  that  the 
procedures  used  by  newspapers  today  are 
not  merely  attempts  to  seek  criticism  from 
the  public  but  are  more  generally  at¬ 
tempts  to  establish  effective  two-way  com¬ 
munication  with  readers. 

Syviem  descriptions  asked 

Editors  of  135  daily  newspapers  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  study.  For  sampling  purposes 
the  country  was  divided  into  nine  geo¬ 
graphic  regions.  Newspapers  surveyed 
were  from  four  circulation  categories.  Ed¬ 
itors  were  asked  to  indicate  whether  they 
had  any  formal  accountability  systems,  to 
describe  the  system  and  to  evaluate  the 
system’s  effectiveness. 

Most  editors  said  that  they  have  some 
system  of  accountability  to  readers.  The 
nature  and  the  purpose  of  the  systems, 
however,  varied  considerably.  The  study 
found  no  connection  between  accountabili¬ 
ty  practices  and  either  geographic  region 
or  circulation  size. 

The  study  found  that  the  accountability 
systems  used  by  newspapers  surveyed  and 
the  percentage  of  newspapers  employing 
each  system  were:  ombudsman  (9%); 
press  council  (3%) ;  advisory  board  (9%) ; 
accuracy  forms  sent  to  sources  (13%); 
accuracy  forms  published  in  newspapers 
(4%);  standing  head  for  corrections 
(13%) ;  “other  system”  (48%) ;  no  formal 
system  (23%). 

Those  with  no  formal  system  contended 
they  need  no  outside  help  to  insure  the 
accuracy  and  fairness  of  their  newspa¬ 
pers.  Only  31  of  the  editors  responding 
said  they  have  no  formal  system  of  ac¬ 
countability.  The  most  prevalent  systems 
consisted  of  regular  examination  of  errors 
and  publication  of  corrections. 


Twelve  of  the  newspapers  sampled  have 
an  ombudsman  program.  There  also  are 
twelve  that  have  editorial  advisory  boards 
to  act  upon  complaints.  Without  excep¬ 
tion,  newspapers  using  some  kind  of  om¬ 
budsman  system  are  satisfied  with  the 
overall  results. 

The  full  study  is  published  in  ANPA 
News  Research  Bulletin  (Nov.  30,  1973.) 
Edited  excerpts  from  the  study  follow: 

The  newspaper  ombudsman  functions  as 
a  representative  of  the  people.  The  idea  of 
creating  an  ombudsman  or  people’s  rep¬ 
resentative  on  newspaper  staffs  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  A.  H.  Raskin  in  an  article, 
“What’s  Wrong  With  American  Newspa¬ 
pers,”  that  appeared  in  the  June  11,  1967 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

Raskin  wrote:  “That  is  the  point  of  my 
proposal  that  newspapers  establish  their 
own  Department  of  Internal  Criticism  to 
check  on  the  fairness  and  adequacy  of 
their  coverage  and  comment.  The  depart¬ 
ment  head  ought  to  be  given  enough  inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  paper  to  serve  as  an 
ombudsman  for  the  readers,  armed  with 
authority  to  get  something  done  about  val¬ 
id  complaints  and  to  propose  methods  for 
more  effective  performance  of  all  the  pa¬ 
per’s  services  to  the  community,  particu¬ 


larly  the  patrol  it  keeps  on  the  frontiers 
of  thought  and  action.” 

Barry  Bingham  Sr.,  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  Norman  E.  Isaacs,  executive 
editor,  quickly  picked  up  Raskin’s  propos¬ 
al  and  moved  ahead  that  same  year  to 
establish  an  ombudsman  program  for  the 
Courier- Journal  and  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times.  John  Herchenroeder,  at  the  time 
assistant  to  the  executive  editor  and  for  20 
years  city  editor,  was  named  ombudsman. 
He  has  retained  the  position  since  and  has 
become  the  best-known  and  probably  most 
successful  newspaper  ombudsman. 

Louisville  project  followed 

Several  other  newspapers  have  followed 
the  Louisville  project  with  ombudsman- 
type  programs  of  their  own.  Ombudsman 
systems  vary  greatly  in  nature  and  scope ; 
they  clearly  are  tailor-made  to  meet  the 
unique  needs  and  capabilities  of  each 
newspaper.  The  larger  the  newspaper  the 
more  likely  it  is  that  the  ombudsman  will 
require  a  full-time  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  person  who  fills  the  position.  The 
smaller  the  newspaper  the  more  likely  it 
is  that  there  is  no  formal  ombudsman 
program  as  such  but  rather  the  editor  or 
publisher,  by  nature  of  his  personal  con¬ 
tacts  with  citizens  of  his  smaller  commu- 
{Continued  on  page  16) 
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Young  fugitive  surrenders 
to  desk  man  and  copy  boy 


Remember  the  “good  old  days”  of  the 
newspaper  business,  when  criminals  sur¬ 
rendered  to  newspapermen  as  often — or  so 
it  seemed — as  they  were  caught  by  the 
cops? 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  re¬ 
created  that  era  last  week  when  three  of 
its  staffers  talked  a  fugitive  into  giving 
himself  up,  found  him  a  lawyer,  and 
turned  him  over  to  police. 

Springfield  police  wanted  Lawrence 
Norfleet,  19,  for  allegedly  shooting  his 
former  girlfriend  in  the  leg  with  a  shot¬ 
gun.  Their  search  became  a  full  scale 
manhunt  after  someone  answering 
Norfleet’s  description  shot  up  a  pharmacy, 
fired  a  shotgun  at  the  girl’s  brother,  and 
had  a  knife  fight  with  her  present 
boyfriend. 

By  coincidence.  Union  copyboy  Greg 
Copeland  was  a  friend  of  Norfleet,  who 
looked  upon  the  Copelands  as  a  “second 
family.”  Copeland  knew  Norfleet  was 
scared,  and  might  turn  himself  in  under 
the  right  circumstances. 

Police  cooperation  assured 

It  was  then  that  editor  Joseph  W. 
Mooney  contacted  acting  police  chief  Paul 
Fenton,  who  assured  cooperation  with 
anything  the  newspaper  decided  to  do  if  it 
would  result  in  Norfleet’s  apprehension. 
Mooney  decided  to  run  an  appeal  to  the 
fugitive.  A  two-column  box  was  put  on 
Page  1  of  the  Thanksgiving  edition.  It 
urged  Norfleet  to  call  the  city  editor. 

“To  Lawrence  Norfleet:  For  the  past 
seven  days  you  have  eluded  the 
Springfield  Police  Department  in  the 
charged  shooting  of  your  former 
girlfriend. 

“You  must  be  tired. 

“And  plenty  scared. 

“You  have  the  assurances  of  this  news¬ 
paper  that  the  police  will  treat  you  fairly 
and  you  will  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
state  your  case. 

“Before  someone  else  is  seriously  hurt, 
please  call  the  city  editor  at  the 
Springfield  Union.” 

Fugitive  called  friend 

Late  Thursday  night,  Copeland  received 
a  call  from  the  fugitive  at  home.  Norfleet 
was  tired,  hungry,  and  scared  to  death.  If 
he  turned  himself  in,  he  told  Copeland,  he 
wanted  a  lawyer  before  he  went  to  the 
police  station,  and  he  wanted  to  be  sure  he 
wouldn’t  be  harmed  by  the  police. 

He  agreed  to  call  the  newspaper  at  2:30 
p.m.  Friday  to  negotiate  surrender  terms. 

Anticipating  Norfleet’s  call,  reporter 
Jim  Shanks  contacted  chief  public  defend¬ 
er  Edward  F.  McBride,  who  agreed  to 
“go  anyplace,  anytime,  to  get  the  kid  to 
give  himself  up.” 

Tension  in  the  newsroom  mounted  Fri¬ 
day  as  the  afternoon  wore  on  with  no  call 
from  Norfleet. 

Agrees  to  surrender 

Finally  the  call  came,  at  6:30.  In  a 
.30-minute  conversation  with  Shanks  and 


Humphrey  Copeland 


copyreader  David  Humphrey,  Norfleet 
agreed  he  would  surrender  that  night. 

But  he  refused  to  budge  until  he  had 
talked  with  Copeland,  whose  shift  ended 
at  6  p.m.  Yet  another  call  was  arrange 
for  9  p.m.  wh^n  Copeland  could  return  to 
the  paper. 

Norfleet  called  at  9:10.  After  a  long 
private  talk  wdth  Copeland,  he  agreed  to 
be  picked  up  at  a  rendezvous  point. 

The  minute  Humphrey  and  Copeland 
left  the  news  room.  Shanks  called  Chief 
Fenton  and  Detective  Capt.  Joseph  Ligar- 
ski.  They  ordered  all  police  units  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  search  for  Norfleet  and  gave 
radio  instructions  to  keep  away  from 
Humphrey’s  car. 

Possible  danger  felt 

“It  was  the  longest  40  minutes  of  my 
life,”  Humphrey  said.  “It  ran  through  my 
mind  that  he  still  might  have  his  gun,  and 
some  cops  might  drive  past  accidentally 
and  it  would  be  all  over.  And  I  kept 
thinking  about  Bigger  Thomas  in  ‘Native 
Son.’  (“Native  Son”  is  a  novel  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Wright;  Bigger  Thomas  is  the  lead 
character) . 

Desk  man  and  copy  boy  drove  around 
for  about  15  minutes — Copeland  making 
sure  they  weren’t  being  followed — then 
stopped  in  a  rundowm  section  of  the 
city. 

Copeland  left  the  car  for  about  15  min¬ 
utes  to  get  Norfleet,  who  was  still  reluc¬ 
tant  to  turn  himself  in  despite  assurances 
that  a  lawyer  was  waiting  for  him  at  the 
newspaper  office  and  both  staff  members 
would  go  with  him  to  the  station. 

“We  stood  outside  the  car  for  about  10 
minutes  talking,”  Humphrey  said.  “He 
hadn’t  had  much  sleep,  and  I  think  we 
just  bugged  him  so  much  he  said  to  hell 
with  it  and  came  along.” 

Talked  lo  attorney 

Safely  back  at  the  newspaper,  he  talked 
to  Attorney  McBride,  Copeland,  Humph¬ 
rey  and  Shanks  for  about  30  minutes. 

He  was  still  scared,  but  he  was  moved 
to  tears  because,  “I’ve  never  had  so  many 
people  pulling  for  me  at  one  time  be¬ 
fore.” 

At  11  p.m.,  Det.  Lt.  James  Davis  came 
to  the  Union,  alone,  to  take  Norfleet  to  the 
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station  to  book  him  on  two  counts  of  as¬ 
sault  with  a  deadly  weapon  and  one  each 
of  auto  theft  and  reckless  driving.  Six 
more  charges  would  be  preferred  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday. 

At  11:10  Friday  night.  Shanks  got  a 
call  from  Chief  Fenton.  “This  just  goes  to 
prove  the  police  and  the  press  can  work 
together  for  the  public  good.  Thanks.” 


Press  allowed  at  city 
hearing  on  ousted  aide 

The  Baltimore  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  ruled  November  24  that  the  press 
cannot  be  barred  from  covering  its  hear¬ 
ings. 

Vincent  Felicebus,  who  was  suspended 
and  then  dismissed  from  his  job  as  full¬ 
time  city  sidewalk  inspector  after  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun  reported  he  was  also  selling 
used  cars,  had  asked  the  commission  to 
close  his  appeal  hearing  to  the  press. 

His  lawyer,  Arnold  Zerwitz,  argued 
that  the  Sun  was  an  “accuser”  in  this 
case,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  cover 
it,  since  their  coverage  might  influence 
witnesses.  He  also  said  that  Felicebus’s 
“right  to  privacy”  outweighed  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  to  cover  the  official 
proceedings. 

Commission  chairman  Joseph  Kaplan 
ruled  that  Felicebus,  in  “choosing  this 
forum,  must  abide  by  the  rules,”  which 
call  for  open  hearings. 

Kaplan  said  the  press  “cannot  be  denied 
the  right  to  attend  this  hearing  any  more 
than  a  member  of  the  public  can.” 

• 

Price  Co.  paper  mill 
resumes  production 

About  2,500  workers  at  Price  Co.,  who 
had  been  striking  three  company  mills 
since  August  10,  returned  to  work  Novem¬ 
ber  27  after  approving  a  new  contract 
worked  out  by  negotiators.  Workers  re¬ 
portedly  voted  96  percent  in  favor  of  the 
pact. 

The  strike  by  the  Confederation  of  Na¬ 
tional  Trade  Unions  representing  workers 
at  Jonquiere,  Alma,  and  Kenogami,  Que¬ 
bec,  had  been  primarily  over  wages.  The 
latter  two  mills  produce  newsprint. 

The  settlement  at  Price,  the  second- 
largest  newsprint  producer  in  eastern 
Canada  with  a  1.1  million  ton  annual  ca¬ 
pacity,  brings  an  end  to  the  strikes  which 
have  plagued  the  industry  since  July. 

A  union  spokesman  said  the  three-year 
contract,  retroactive  to  May  1,  provides 
for  pay  increases  of  26.5  percent  over  the 
three  years.  The  average  hourly  pay  scale 
will  rise  from  $4.60  to  $5.88  by  May  1, 
1975. 

A  key  feature  of  the  new  contract  is  the 
abolition  of  the  five-day  work  week  effec¬ 
tive  May  1,  1975.  After  that  date,  the  men 
will  operate  on  a  “4-2”  schedule,  provid¬ 
ing  four  consecutive  work  days  followed 
by  two  days  off. 
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Loss  of  insurance  inserts 
traced  to  ad  guidelines 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


The  newspaper  industry  is  losing  nearly 
$150  million  annually  in  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  and  the  insurance  business  is  out 
untold  millions  of  dollars  because  of  ad¬ 
vertising  guidelines  set  up  by  many  state 
insurance  departments  and  the  overkill  of 
regulatory  strangulation. 

Those  factors  are  what  have  sliced  po¬ 
tential  mail  order  insurance  advertising 
from  $200  million  in  1974  to  a  mere  $50 
million  as  the  year  ends,  according  to 
Joseph  Furth,  Chicago  advertising  agency 
executive. 

Furth  is  associated  with  one  of  the 
leading  agencies  in  the  handling  of  insur¬ 
ance  mail  order  advertising,  which  gener¬ 
ally  appears  as  inserts  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  He  admits  he’s 
processed  a  lot  of  it  and  now  he’s  dis¬ 
gruntled  about  the  bottom  falling  out  of 
the  market. 

.\nd  he  thinks  newspaper  managements 
should  be  anxious  to  get  the  business 
back,  to  say  nothing  of  insurance  firms. 

Addressing  the  Illinois  Association  of 
Life  Companies  at  Chicago  on  Friday, 
November  30,  Furth  asked  a  group  of 
nearly  100  life  insurance  executives:  How 
Can  You  Advertise  Profitably  to  Today’s 
Insurance  Consumer.  He  answered  his 
own  question  with  “you  can’t.’’ 

Many  companies  restricted 

He  included  companies  selling  health 
and  accident  insurance,  automobile  cover¬ 
age,  supplemental  life  and  credit  life  pro¬ 
tection,  many  of  which  are  “being  stopped 
cold  in  their  tracks.’’  He  referred  specifi¬ 
cally  to  direct  marketing  techniques  for 
selling  supplemental  or  extra-services 
coverage — marketing  which  leaves  out  the 
person-to-person  contacts  between  the 
agent  and  consumer. 

There  are  commissioners  in  certain 
states  who  have  actually  urged  newspa¬ 
pers,  by  bulletin,  to  refuse  such  advertis¬ 
ing  unless  the  company  produces  a  letter 
from  the  insurance  department  indicating 
approval,  Furth  said.  He  challenged  the 
insurance  people  to  try  to  get  that  approv¬ 
al,  disclosing  that  the  advertising  guide¬ 
lines  issued  by  many  insurance  depart¬ 
ments  have  reduced  consumer  response  by 
as  much  as  75  percent. 

(Furth  pointed  out  that  of  the  $150 
million  lost  in  the  past  year  in  revenue 
from  such  insurance  advertising,  newspa¬ 
pers  figured  to  drop  about  90  percent  of 
that  amount,  since  television  and  radio 
are  minor  factors.  When  tv  or  radio  did 
air  commercials  they  generally  referred  to 
inserts  scheduled  to  appear  in  forthcom¬ 
ing  Sunday  or  daily  issues  of  newspapers, 
he  said). 

Furth  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  in¬ 
ability  of  newspapers  to  schedule  such  ad¬ 
vertising  without  prior  approval  from  in¬ 
surance  departments  constitutes  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  people’s  right  to  know  and  sets 
up  a  censoring  arm  of  government  that 


borders  on  violation  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

He  pointed  out  that  newspapers  them¬ 
selves  adopt  stringent  measures  to  censor 
the  advertising  they  accept  and  those 
measures  include  the  acceptance  of  direct 
marketing  of  insurance. 

Even  should  there  be  departmental  ap¬ 
proval  of  advertising,  “you  still  can’t  ad- 
verti.se,’’  Furth  told  the  Insurance  people. 
“You  are  being  garroted  by  the  overkill  of 
regulatory  strangulation.  And  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  being  killed  by  the  ‘kindness’  of 
big  brotherism  under  today’s  so-called  cli¬ 
mate  of  consumerism.’’ 

Not  opposed  to  ronsumerism 

Furth  said  we  hear  about  the  supposed 
widespread  dissatisfaction  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  consumer  who  buys  by  mail,  but  he 
insisted  that  those  in  direct  marketing  of 
insurance  are  not  opposed  to  consumer¬ 
ism,  rather  are  in  the  business  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  consumer. 

He  emphasized  that  no  one  should  be¬ 
lieve  the  public  doesn’t  want  mass- 
marketed  forms  of  insurance  protection, 
adding: 

“When  an  insurance  bureau  (depart¬ 
ment)  places  a  strict  ban  on  what  they 
call  ‘trickery’,  ‘misleading’,  or  ‘deceptive’ 
advertising  for  health  and  accident,  auto¬ 
mobile,  or  supplementary  life  policies, 
which  are  not  sold  by  agents  .  .  .  does  the 
consumer  really  have  a  voice  in  the  ban¬ 
ning  or  in  the  prohibitions  the  department 
moves  in  with? 

“Has  the  so-called  consumerism  crusade 
really  been  imposed  by  an  aroused  public? 
.Are  mass  marketers  really  caught  in  a 
trap  of  other  powerful  forces? 

“As  a  matter  of  fact  aren’t  we  really 
caught  in  the  trap  of  high-pressure  public 
relations,  public  relations  which  propels 
political  manipulation?” 

In  one  state,  the  regulators  moved  in 
and  banned  the  insertion  of  a  newspaper 
insert,  after  it  was  printed  at  great  ex¬ 
pense,  and  on  the  threat  of  revoking  the 
company’s  license,  on  the  ground  that  it 
contained  non-connected  phrases  such  as 
“no  agent  will  call”  and  “low  cost,”  Furth 
said.  He  asked  what  is  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  what  is  misleading,  when  such 
phrases  are  true.  Many  items  and  prod¬ 
ucts  are  advertised  as  being  low  cost. 

.Another  commissioner  stopped  advertis¬ 
ing  of  mass-marketed  policies  on  the 
ground  that  he  determined  them  to  be  of 
no  real  economic  value.  Such  a  ruling  is  in 
restraint  of  trade,  which  amounts  to  trade 
protectionism,  not  consumerism,  Furth 
said. 

Conimiiisioncrs  not  experts 

Furth,  who  lays  claim  to  creating  the 
first  mail  order  insurance  ads,  contends 
insurance  commissioners  are  definitely  not 
advertising  experts. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  expendi¬ 


tures  of  direct  marketing  firms  for  adver¬ 
tising  exceeded  $100  million  in  1971-72 
and  $150  million  in  197*2-73,  with  a  $200 
million  potential  in  1974. 

With  all  the  heavy  impact  of  this  ad¬ 
vertising  firepower  and  sales  successes, 
powerful  forces  and  special  interest 
groups  went  to  work  with  determined  op¬ 
position  to  direct  selling  with  massive  lob¬ 
bying  and  propaganda  campaigns,  Furth 
charged. 

There  were  false,  defamatory  and 
vicious  news  stories  published  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  Furth  said.  News  broadcasters  al¬ 
most  every  day  sabotaged  any  kind  of 
insurance  that  was  sold  direct  by  a  com¬ 
pany. 

.A  consumer’s  insurance  information  bu¬ 
reau  released  a  flow  of  charges  against 
direct  selling  companies  alleging  deepetive 
copy,  gimmickry,  premium  discounts, 
scare  tactics,  and  slippery  promotion  tac¬ 
tics. 

That  bureau’s  18-month  report  included 
editorial  praise  from  more  than  750  news¬ 
papers  and  an  average  of  1,000  exposures 
in  print  per  month,  together  with  wide¬ 
spread  radio  and  tv  coverage  on  informa¬ 
tion  disseminated  by  this  consumerist 
group,  Furth  claimed. 

.Ad  copy  iinintcreslinK 

The  consumer’s  insurance  information 
bureau  was  formed,  financed  and  run  by 
the  National  .Association  of  Insurance 
.Agents,  according  to  Furth.  He  continued: 

There  is  a  “pious”  movement  afloat  to 
take  the  “sell”  out  of  direct  selling  of 
insurance.  By  intent  the  interest  has  been 
removed  from  advertising.  The  ads  have 
become  humdrum  and  meaningless.  In 
fact,  the  mental  impression  is  left  with 
the  public  that  companies  are  advertising 
something  it  doesn’t  want. 

Supplemental  policy  advertising  cannot 
use  the  word  “extra”  cash,  nor  “pays  in 
addition  to”  nor  “tax-free”  cash.  Even  the 
word  cash  cannot  be  used,  although  there 
is  nothing  bogus  about  the  word  unless 
bogus  or  counterfeit  cash  is  paid.  That  is 
censorship  of  the  highest  order,  Furth 
observed. 

He  contended  there  is  nothing  unlaw¬ 
ful,  misleading  nor  deceptive  about 
presenting  the  brighter  or  positive  type  of 
appeals  in  insurance  advertising  and  ex¬ 
claimed:  “Constitutional  rights  are  being 
menaced  when  those  commissioners  (in¬ 
surance)  who  are  taking  the  law  in  their 
own  hands  can  decide  that  the  First 
.Amendment  regarding  censorship  doesn’t 
apply  to  mail  order  insurance.” 

Insurance  departments  have  a  right  to 
challenge  unfair  and  deceptive  advertis¬ 
ing  when  it  exists,  but  it  is  not  within  the 
province  of  a  commissioner  to  determine 
that  it  constitutes  deception  when  actual 
deception  does  not  exist. 

The  consumer  is  more  sophisticated 
than  we  are  led  to  believe,  Furth  said. 
The  consumer  exercises  the  real  censor¬ 
ship  of  advertising  because  falsely  adver¬ 
tised  products  or  shadily  advertised  items 
don’t  pay  off. 

By  constricting  sales,  insurance  com¬ 
missioners  are  leading  to  a  concept  that 
consumers  must  seek  out  health  care, 
rather  than  companies  seeking  out  those 
in  need  by  advertising,  he  stated. 
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Group  agrees  on 
13  ways  to  assure 
information  flow 

A  report  on  the  news  media  and  the 
First  Amendment  has  called  for  13  mea¬ 
sures  to  assure  the  free  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  report-arising  out  of  a  two-day  ses¬ 
sion  (June  8-9)  of  the  Annual  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Earl  Warren  Conference  on  Advocacy 
in  the  United  States,  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Roscoe  Pound  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Foundation — represents  a  four- 
month  study  of  the  issue.  The  results 
were  made  public  by  the  foundation  on 
November  20. 

Sixty-five  participants  from  the  media, 
law,  industry,  and  politics,  drafted  the 
report,  which  includes  the  following  rec¬ 
ommendations  : 

Recommendations 

(1)  Allowing  a  broad  legal  privilege  to 
journalists  to  protect  their  confidential  in¬ 
formation  and  sources. 

{This  created  “a  quandary,”  resulting 
in  a  tie  vote  over  whether  the  legal  pro¬ 
tection  should  be  absolute — unqualified — 
or  have  qualifications.  Overwhelmingly 
voting  that  Congress  adopt  “a  broad  shield 
law"  and  expressing  “fear”  that  “limited” 
protection  would  be  counterproductive,  the 
con,"  rees  agreed:  “If  Congress  does  not 
pass  a  broad  shield  law  that  no  shield  law 
be  adopted.”) 

(2)  Defining  the  difficult  question  of 
“Who  is  a  journalist?”,  by  stating  “a 
journalist  is  any  person  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  in  newsgathering  capacity  by  any 
newspaper  or  other  periodic  medium,  or 
any  person  who  has  previously  published 
in  such  a  medium,  or  who  is  a  scholar  or 
researcher  in  a  bona  fide  capacity  with 
intent  to  disseminate.” 

(3)  Removing  federal  regulations  and 
enforcement  power  over  radio  and  tv  pro¬ 
gram  content  to  foster  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  as  it  exists  outside  of  the  electronic 
media. 

(Recommendation  for  complete  decon¬ 
trol  of  the  Federal  Communication  Act 
and  the  power  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission — to  make  these  a 
traffic  controller  of  the  airwaves”  and 
not  a  regulator  of  program  content — came 
after  an  attack  on  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
and  a  drive  for  greater  diversity.  The 
recommendation  was  adopted  by  a  majori¬ 
ty  accompanied  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
to  provide  an  experimental  decontrol  in  a 
geographic  area  if  complete  decontrol 
could  not  be  achieved.) 

(4)  Using  the  federal  anti-trust  laws 
to  oppose  concentrated  media  ownership 
and  thus  maximize  the  diversity  of  free 
expression. 

(5)  Creating  a  mandatory  provision  in 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  re¬ 
quire  response  to  requests  for  public  rec¬ 
ords  within  a  10-20  day  limit,  thus  making 
the  Act  usable  by  news  media  to  meet 
publication  deadlines. 

(6)  Applying  the  provisions  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  (FOIA)  to 
(Hong^ess  and  extending  it  to  the  Ezecu- 
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tive  branch  and  to  the  states  to  secure  the 
people’s  right  to  know  the  actions  of  their 
government. 

(7)  Permitting  the  courts  to  assess  the 
Government  for  court  fees,  including  legal 
fees,  incurred  by  successful  plaintiffs  in 
FOIA  judicial  trials. 

(8)  Including  in  the  public  record  the 
final  work  product  of  consulting  profes¬ 
sionals — not  allowing  the  document  to  be 
withheld  as  an  internal  memorandum  be¬ 
cause  of  any  inclusive  opinion  content. 

(9)  Creating  two  special  classes  of  le¬ 
gal  counsel  to  deal  with  sensitive  (or  clas¬ 
sified)  documents — (1)  a  special  counsel, 
acceptable  to  the  plaintiff  and  cleared  for 
security  by  the  government;  and  (2)  any 
attorney  who  would  be  permitted  to  obtain 
prior  security  clearance  to  enable  him  to 
participate  in  future  in  camera  proceed¬ 
ings  involving  classified  documents. 

(10)  Insisting  the  Government  justify 
the  withholding  of  any  part  of  a 
document — not  be  allowed  merely  to  assert 
that  the  document  contains  “secret  mate¬ 
rial.” 

(11)  Empowering  the  Courts:  (1)  to 
exercise  a  de  novo  review  (under  the 
FOIA)  of  classification  of  records  that 
were  withheld  from  the  public  in  the 
name  of  national  defense  or  foreign  poli¬ 
cy;  (2)  to  examine  in  camera  the 
documents’  contents;  (3)  to  release  any 
classified  material  when  classification  is 
judged  improper;  and  (4)  to  allow  adver¬ 
sary  counsel  to  the  present  at  in  camera 
proceedings. 

(12)  Establishing  an  independent — 
responsible  only  to  Congress — government 
agency  to  review  national  security  docu¬ 
ments  and  report  to  a  Congressional 
committee  on  the  use,  or  abuse,  of  the 
classification  system  and  on  the  function¬ 
ing  of  the  FOIA. 

(13)  Emphasizing  that  specific  intent 
to  harm  the  nation’s  security  should  be 
retained  as  a  basic  element  of  the  federal 
espionage  laws. 

(The  Conferees  objected  to  the  phraseo¬ 
logy  in  present  U.  S.  Senate  Bill  HOO 
(93rd  Congress  First  Session)  that  would 
make  release  of  classified  information  a 
criminal  offense  whether  or  not  the  re¬ 
leaser  had  intent  to  harm  the  United 
States  or  even  had  reason  to  believe  the 
release  would  be  harmful.  The  Conferees 
agreed  that  a  person  should  be  guilty 
when  specific  intent  to  harm  the  nation,  or 
reason  to  believe  there  would  be  harm, 
could  be  clearly  shown.) 

Adopted  by  majority 

The  above  findings  were  adopted  either 
overwhelmingly  or  by  majority  vote.  Two 
major  dissents  Avere  registered  regarding 
the  findings  on  broadcast  journalism. 

“The  Conference  was  built  around  a 
Foundation  resolution  adopted  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1968,  when  then  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  laid  the  cornerstone  of  its  Law 
and  Research  Center  in  Cambridge,”  said 
Foundation  president  Herbert  Bennett. 

The  resolution  read:  “.  .  .  the  general 
purpose  .  .  .  shall  be  the  assessment  of  the 
trends,  the  accomplishments,  and  failures, 
if  any,  of  advocacy  to  meet  society’s  on¬ 
going  demands  upon  it .  . .  and  chart  ways 
in  which  the  trial  lawyer  .  .  .  can,  either 
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through  short  or  long-range  action,  align 
the  practice  of  trial  law  with  the  needs  of 
modern  society,  taking  into  account  newly- 
developed  social  instruments  and  pro¬ 
grams  ...  to  insure  the  thorough  protec¬ 
tion  of  law  for  all  American  citizens  .  .  .” 

Professor  Thomas  Emerson  of  Yale 
Law  School  served  as  “official  advisor”  to 
the  conference. 

Civil  rights  lawyer  Theodore  Koskoff  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn,  chaired  the  meeting, 
and  trial  lawyers  Stanley  Preiser  of 
Charleston,  W.Va.,  and  Jack  Travis  of 
Jackson,  Miss,  served  as  co-chairmen. 

In  addition,  three  professors  were  com¬ 
missioned  to  prepare  backgn'ound  papers 
for  the  conference  on  key  issues. 

They  were:  Prof.  Benno  Schmidt,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law,  Columbia  University,  on 
“Journalists’  Privilege — One  Year  After 
Branzburg”;  Prof.  Sig  Mickelson,  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism,  Northwestern  Universi¬ 
ty,  on  “The  First  Amendment  and  Broad¬ 
cast  Journalism”;  and  Prof.  Samuel  Arch¬ 
ibald,  professor  of  communications,  Amer¬ 
ican  University,  on  “Access  to  Govern¬ 
ment  Information — The  Right  Before  the 
First  Amendment.” 

Other  conferees 

Conferees  from  the  media  were: 

Paul  Branzburg,  investigative  reporter, 
Detroit  Free  Press;  William  Caldwell,  ed¬ 
itorial  page  editor,  Maine  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram;  Bert  Case,  news  director,  WAPT- 
tv,  Jackson,  Miss.;  Edward  Cony, 
vicepresident  and  executive  editor.  Wall 
Street  Journal;  Roy  Fisher,  dean.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism; 
John  Frasca,  investigative  reporter,  Tam¬ 
pa,  Fla. 

Arthur  Hanson,  general  counsel,  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Publishers;  I. 
William  Hill,  associate  editor,  Washington 
Star-News;  Jack  Landau,  Supreme  Court 
reporter,  Newhouse  Newspapers  and 
member  of  steering  committee  of  the  Re¬ 
porters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press;  David  Lightman,  reporter,  Balti¬ 
more  Evening  Sun. 

John  McCutcheon,  Jr.,  editor,  editorial 
page,  Chicago  Tribune;  James  Millstone, 
assistant  managing  editor,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  William  Mullen,  general  coun¬ 
sel  and  secretary.  National  Newspaper 
Assn.;  Arthur  North,  editorial  and  public 
affairs  director,  WNAC-tv,  Boston;  Paul 
Pappas,  reporter-photographer,  WTEV- 
tv.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Lawrence  Pickard,  director  of  news  and 
public  affairs,  WCVB-tv;  Ronald  Plesser, 
director.  Press  Information  Center;  John 
Quinn,  vicepresident/news,  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.;  William  Sexton,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Newsday;  H.  L.  Stevenson,  editor-in- 
chief  and  vicepresident.  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational;  Stuart  Sucherman,  program 
officer.  Office  of  Public  Broadcasting,  Ford 
Foundation. 

Wm.  Davis  Taylor,  publisher  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  Globe  Newspaper  Co., 
chairman  and  director,  ANPA;  Nicholas 
von  Hoffman,  columnist,  Washington 
Post;  Warren  Weaver,  Jr.,  reporter, 
Washington  bureau.  New  York  Times; 
Charles  Whipple,  editor  of  editorial  page, 
Boston  Globe;  and  Thomas  Wolf,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  Television  Public 
Affairs,  ABC  News. 
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Four  sentenced  to  jail 
in  Painesville  strike 


Circulators 
act  to  save 
truck  gas 

President  Nixon’s  drastic  fuel  savings 
order  resulted  this  week  in  immediate 
conservation  action  by  the  country’s  daily 
newspapers,  coupled  with  the  possibility 
that  newspaper  deliveries  to  remote  areas 
by  motor  route  drivers  may  be  curtailed 
or  shut  off. 

Circulation  managers  have  cautioned 
district  managers  and  supervisors  to  re¬ 
duce  trip  mileage  '  and  have  ordered 
greater  use  of  telephones. 

Problems  with  contract  haulers  seeking 
increases  in  revenue  because  of  the  rise  in 
gasoline  prices  are  compounded  by  the 
President’s  order  to  gasoline  refiners  to 
cut  deliveries  to  wholesalers  and  retail 
service  stations  by  15  percent,  effective 
immediately.  .Another  factor,  which  may 
hit  contract  hauling  of  Sunday  and  Mon¬ 
day  newspapers,  is  the  27-hour  ban  on 
retail  gasoline  sales  each  weekend. 

Circulation  director  Robert  Hively  of 
the  Rockford  (111.)  Star  and  Regii^ter- 
Republic  posed  the  possibility  that  con¬ 
tract  drivers  hauling  the  Sunday- 
Register-Star  to  distant  communities 
could  have  trouble  buying  gasoline  on 
weekends  to  return  to  Rockford  to  pick  up 
Monday  Morning’s  Star.  Hively  specu¬ 
lated  that  this  could  pose  a  dilemma  for 
many  seven  day  papers  that  are  delivered 
long  distances  from  the  newspaper’s 
plant. 

The  Chicago  Smi-TimeH  and  Chicago 
Daily  News;  have  lieen  working  on  reduc¬ 
ed  gasoline  allocations  during  1973,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circulation  director  .Albert  E. 
Von  Entress. 

Stop  engines 

He  said  that  signs  have  been  posted  in 
the  newspaper’s  garages  asking  for  driv¬ 
ers’  help  in  conserving  fuel  and  notes 
were  enclosed  with  paychecks  requesting 
drivers  not  to  idle  truck  motors  while 
standing,  accelerate  slowly,  stop  smoothly 
and  report  all  engine  problems.  .Also,  Von 
Entress  said,  he  has  spoken  to  drivers 
about  the  President’s  orders  and  he  re¬ 
ported  that  all  have  demonstrated  com¬ 
plete  cooperation. 

The  Field  papers  are  looking  at  all 
truck  runs  and  distribution  patterns  with 
a  view  towards  possible  reduction  in  du¬ 
plication  of  runs.  Some  areas  that  have 
been  receiving  three  editions  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  two  and  others  from  two  editions 
to  one.  News  agencies  that  deliver  papers 
are  also  taking  a  close  look  at  gasoline 
consumption.  Von  Entress  said. 

The  Detroit  Neivs  is  reviewing  circula¬ 
tion  and  distribution  patterns  and  asking 
all  departments  to  conserve  gasoline,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  view  of  the  location  of  its  new 
Sterling  Heights,  Mich,  plant.  Circulation 
director  Glenn  List  said  a  lot  of  extra 
miles  are  logged  by  news  rolling  stock 
assigned  to  the  Sterling  Heights  plant. 

The  Minneaplois  Star  &  Tribune  asked 
all  personnel  to  observe  the  55-mile-an- 


hour  truck  limit  imposed  by  Nixon  and 
the  50  mile-per-hour  limit  on  orivate  or 
company  cars.  The  Morning  Tribune  in 
the  j)ast  has  hauled  long  distances,  hut 
most  lengthy  routes  have  been  greatly 
reduced  in  recent  months.  There  may  be 
some  problems  with  secondary  or  relay 
delivery  systems  on  weekends.  Contract 
drivers  received  rai.ses  due  to  ga.soline 
price  boosts. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  as  did  the  Sun- 
Times,  combined  two  early  editions  start¬ 
ing  November  12.  Tiibune  circulation  di¬ 
rector  Virgil  Fassio  said  this  was  done  as 
a  conservation  move.  Currently,  he  said, 
there  will  be  a  realignment  of  some 
suburban  deliveries?. 

The  Cary  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune  has  or¬ 
dered  a  slowing  of  all  company  automo¬ 
biles  and  trucks  and  may  have  to  cut  off 
gasoline  delivery  to  employes  (the  Post 
has  its  own  gasoline  station)  if  shortages 
become  more  acute. 

Ray  Houk,  circulation  director  of  the 
Indiariapolis  Star  and  News,  said  the  pa¬ 
pers  gasoline  allocation  for  1973  (the 
company  has  its  own  garage)  is  sufficient 
but  there  will  be  problems  in  1971.  .As  a 
result,  Houk  has  ordered  holddown  on  ex¬ 
tra  runs  and  mobile  delivery  of  shortages. 
He  has  asked  carriers  to  call  in  regarding 
shortages  while  trucks  are  in  the  field 
instead  of  delaying  calls  until  after  the 
route  is  delivered.  .As  for  long  hauls  most 
drivers  have  their  own  gasoline  pumps  or 
are  equipped  with  large  tanks  with 
sufficient  capacity.  Most  long  run  trucks 
gas  up  at  the  company  garage  and  are 
billed  later. 

Sulzberger  is  named 
chairman  of  the  board 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  president  of 
the  New  York  Times  Company  and  pub¬ 
lisher  on  the  New  York  Times,  has  been 
designated  chairman  of  the  board.  He  will 
continue  to  hold  the  other  titles.  The  po¬ 
sition  of  chairman  has  been  vacant  since 
the  death  of  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  in 
1968. 

Harding  Bancroft  and  Ivan  Veit  will 
relinquish  their  titles  of  executive  vice- 
president.  Bancroft  was  named  vicechair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  Veit  special  as- 
si.stant  to  the  president  until  next  year, 
when  he  will  retire  under  the  company’s 
mandatory  retirement  lules.  .Approved  by 
the  board  were: 

Senior  vicepresident  Walter  Mattson  to 
executive  vicepresident  in  charge  of  bus¬ 
iness,  marketing  and  production  opera¬ 
tions;  Sydney  Gruson,  to  executive  vice- 
pi  esident  in  charge  of  subsidiary  cokin- 
panies;  James  Goodale,  to  executive  vice- 
president  in  chai’ge  of  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  operations  including  legal  and 
financial  functions. 

John  Mortimer,  vicepresident,  to  senior 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  personnel  and 
industrial  relations;  John  Pomfret,  vice- 
l)resident  to  senior  vicepresident,  assistant 
to  the  publisher. 

Benjam.in  Handleman,  director  of  sul)- 
sidiary  operations,  named  vicepresident 
and  deputy  to  Gruson;  and  Thomas  Mc¬ 
Veigh,  corporate  controller,  assumed  en¬ 
larged  responsibilities  in  that  post. 


Nine  Painesville  (Ohio)  Telegraph 
strikers  were  found  guilty  of  contempt  of 
court  in  connection  with  the  115  day-old 
strike.  Four  strikers  were  given  jail  sen¬ 
tences  by  Judge  Robert  Ford. 

Judge  Ford  also  fined  the  nine  a  total  of 
.?1,625,  for  alleged  violations  at  the  Tele¬ 
graph  building.  .A  court  order  issued  .Au¬ 
gust  2  limited  picketing  and  prohibited 
harassment. 

The  nine  were  accused  of  blocking 
driveways,  spitting  on  and  hitting  compa¬ 
ny  cars  with  baseball  bats,  and  other 
offenses. 

Three  of  the  four,  sentenced  to  from 
one  to  three  days  in  jail,  were  reporters. 
However,  the  court  granted  a  defense  mo¬ 
tion  for  a  stay  of  execution  pending  an 
appeal. 

The  Telegraph  has  maintained  publica¬ 
tion  throughout  the  strike  using  new  em¬ 
ployes  and  those  from  other  Rowley  publi¬ 
cations.  The  .strikers,  represented  by 
Cleveland  Typographical  Union  Local  53, 
walked  out  in  a  dispute  over  wages  (E&P, 
July  14). 

The  paper  has  refused  to  budge  from 
its  offer  of  $105  a  week  starting  salary 
for  reporters  with  journalism  degrees 
and  $90  for  reporters  with  other  degrees. 
Printers  starting  salary  is  $1.60  an  hour, 
and  they  are  seeking  raises. 

“What  makes  this  strike  so  important,” 
said  Ken  Ramella,  president  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  local,  “is  that  it  is  all  employes  act¬ 
ing  under  one  industrial  trade  union. 
We’ve  poured  in  16  organizers  and  over 
$100,000  because  we  believe  this  could  set 
the  pattern  throughout  Northern  Ohio. 
They’re  going  to  find  out  in  Painesville 
that  they’re  dealing  with  a  very  deter¬ 
mined  union.” 


.A  strike  by  120  printers  at  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Times-Leader-Neivs-Record 
went  into  its  second  week  with  no  end  in 
sight. 

The  daily  and  Sunday  paper  has  not 
published  since  the  walkout  on  Tuesday, 
November  20,  and  pickets  have  been  set 
up  24  hours-a-day,  according  to  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  Local  187 
secretary  Tom  Kinney. 

Kinney  said  the  main  issues  are  job 
jurisdiction,  wages,  and  vacations,  but 
that  “thei’e  are  a  lot  of  things  involved  in 
our  differences.” 

The  previous  contract,  which  expired  in 
October,  1972,  was  extended  one  year  due 
to  the  massive  flood  that  crippled  the 
area.  Negotiations  had  been  underway 
during  that  time,  but  no  progress  was 
reported. 

Wilkes-Barre  is  currently  without  a 
newspaper.  The  Sunday  Independent  has 
not  published  since  November  11  when 
members  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  struck 
the  paper  (E&P  Nov.  17). 

In  both  strikes,  other  unions  have  re¬ 
fused  to  cross  picket  lines. 


Papers  in  Wilkes-Barre 
are  closed  by  strikes 
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Court  expected 
to  rule  on  Ala. 
disclosure  law 

A  three- judge  panel  in  Federal  District 
Court  in  Birmingham  is  considering  a 
lawsuit  challenging  the  constitutionality 
of  Section  14  of  Alabama’s  disclosure 
law. 

Section  14,  tacked  onto  the  ethics  bill  in 
the  final  hours  of  the  1973  Legislative 
session,  requires  new'smen  to  make  finan¬ 
cial  disclosures  before  being  allow’ed  to 
cover  state  government  (E&P,  September 
22). 

The  class-action  suit  was  filed  on  behalf 
of  Jesse  Lewis,  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Birmingham  Times.  The  suit  has  since 
been  joined  by  the  National  Democratic 
Party  of  Alabama  and  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists — Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

New  commission 

The  court  panel  heard  arguments  on 
November  8  and  is  expected  to  issue  a 
ruling  before  December  8. 

The  State  Ethics  Commission,  newly- 
appointed  by  Governor  George  Wallace, 
will  probably  take  some  action  to  enforce 
the  provision  if  a  ruling  is  made,  uphold¬ 
ing  the  law. 

Section  14,  in  addition  to  requiring  dis¬ 
closure  of  sources  of  income  and  amounts 
in  order  to  obtain  a  newsmen’s  pass,  fur¬ 
ther  gives  the  ethics  commission  discre¬ 
tion  in  establishing  other  requirements  for 
newsmen. 

Violation  brings  a  maximum  penalty  of 
10  years  in  jail,  $10,000  fine,  or  both. 

At  the  November  8  hearing,  attorneys 
for  both  sides  reiterated  arguments  raised 
in  written  briefs  submitted  earlier.  Their 
arguments  were  interrupted  several  times 
by  the  judges. 

State  attorneys  argued  that  the  First 
Amendment  guarantees  freedom  of  the 
press  but  does  not  guarantee  access  to 
that  information.  They  contended  that  the 
Legislature  can  legally  place  “reasonable” 
restrictions  on  access  to  news,  without 
directly  regulating  the  media. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Frank  Johnson  then 
asked:  “But  how  can  they  publish  it  if 
they  can’t  get  it?”,  to  which  the  attorneys 
replied  indirectly  that  the  state  has  a 
legitimate  interest  in  seeing  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  knows  who  the  newsmen  are  so  that 
they  can  have  a  proper  perspective  of 
government  coverage. 

Protect  public 

State  attorneys  said  in  their  brief  that 
the  provision  is  designd  both  to  protect 
the  public  from  improperly  influenced 
new’s  coverage  and  to  protect  Legislators 
from  “surreptitious  lobbying  newsmen.” 

There  w'as  also  some  disagreement  on 
what  state  officials  are  covered  under  the 
newsmen’s  section.  The  plaintiffs  assume 
it  involves  all  public  officials,  but  the  state 
contends  that  the  restrictions  on  newsmen 
involve  only  public  officials  with  policy¬ 
making  powers. 

The  plaintiffs  argued  that  although  the 
state  has  the  right  to  regulate  lobbyists. 
Section  14  goes  too  far  in  exerting  pres- 
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sure  on  the  press,  and  that  other  sections 
of  the  law  deal  with  lobbying. 

The  suit  contends  that  the  bill  violates 
both  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ments  in  interfering  with  access  to  news 
and  invading  the  reporter’s  right  to  pri¬ 
vacy  of  association,  including  employ¬ 
ment. 

Lewis,  publisher  of  the  36,000  circula¬ 
tion  black  weekly,  said  he  agfreed  with 
most  of  the  bill,  and  that  especially  with 
Watergate,  an  ethics  bill  was  needed. 

“But  Section  14  is  a  direct  violation  of 
freedom  of  the  press,”  he  said.  “Gov.  Wal¬ 
lace  has  said  he  feels  the  same  way,  but 
the  only  way  he  could  get  the  bill  passed 
was  to  accept  the  whole  thing.” 

Lewis  scored  most  of  Alabama’s  press 
for  not  pitching  in  and  supporting  the 
suit.  He  said  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald 
has  helped,  but  most  papers  “called  me 
and  said  we’re  on  your  side,  but  did  noth¬ 
ing.” 

Little  guys  hurt 

“This  bill  really  hurts  the  little  guys 
like  me  who  don’t  have  big  accounting 
departments  to  handle  financial  stuff.  I’d 
like  to  see  more  people  get  behind  this 
thing,  but  I  decided  before  I  got  into  it 
that  one  way  or  the  other,  I  was  going  to 
take  it  all  the  wa'y.” 

Lewis  said  the  newsmen’s  provision  was 
casually  tossed  in  by  the  legislators  in  the 
last  “few  minutes”  just  to  take  a  “swipe 
at  some  people  in  the  press.” 

Harold  Martin,  publisher  of  the  Mont- 
gomery-Advertiser  and  Journal,  termed  it 
a  “kind  of  joke  on  the  press.”  “It’s  the 
sort  of  thing  that  just  slipped  through. 
The  Senate  didn’t  think  the  House  w’ould 
pass  it,  the  House  didn’t  think  the  Gover¬ 
nor  would  sign  it  ...  We  and  our  lawyers 
feel  it  will  be  struck  down  in  court.” 

Martin  stressed  that  if  it  w’as  upheld, 
his  paper  would  join  the  suit,  “At  this 
time,  it  w’ouldn’t  help  Lewis’  case,  it 
would  weaken  it,  to  have  every  paper  in 
the  state  involved.  The  general  procedure 
is  for  other  parties  to  join  in  an  appeal. 
And  if  the  provision  is  upheld,  there  def¬ 
initely  will  be  an  appeal.” 

He  cited  two  more  reasons  for  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  provision.  “Aside  from  its  obvi¬ 
ous  First  Amendment  violations,  the  sec¬ 
tion  has  several  weaknesses.  First,  it  is 
very  vague  on  who  is  considered  a 
newsman  .  .  .  does  it  mean  only  reporters, 
or  editors,  publishers,  copyboys?  And  sec¬ 
ond,  it  prohibits  newsmen  without  accredi¬ 
tation  from  even  sitting  in  the  visitors’ 
gallery,  which  is  like  saying  newsmen 
aren’t  citizens  like  everybody  else.” 

Director  appointed 

The  Governor  has  appointed  Dr.  Leslie 
Wright,  president  of  Samford  University 
in  Birmingham,  head  of  the  State  Ethics 
Commission. 

Dr.  Wright  had  previously  been  em¬ 
broiled  in  a  controversy  with  the  student 
paper  at  the  Baptist  School.  The  paper, 
the  Crimson,  had  planned  a  series  of  sto¬ 
ries  on  the  problems  of  a  university- 
owned  stretch  of  property  off-campus. 
However,  they  w’ere  told  they  couldn’t  run 
the  series  by  the  president. 

Dr.  Wright  argued  that  the  campus 
publications  was  not  formally  a  newspa¬ 
per,  but  sort  of  a  public  relations  paper. 
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In  response,  the  editor  and  most  of  the 
paper’s  staff  resigrned  as  did  the  head  of 
the  school’s  journalism  department — 
which  has  been  abolished. 

The  paper  began  publishing  off-campus, 
but  Dr.  Wright  then  banned  distribution 
of  the  paper  on  campus.  The  issue  has 
since  boiled  over,  without  incident. 

Martin  and  other  Alabama  newsmen 
are  not  overly  concerned  that  Wright 
might  be  anti-press,  however. 

“I  don’t  think  one  can  assume  on  the 
basis  of  this  one  incident  that  he  is  anti¬ 
newspapers,”  said  James  Jacobson,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
News. 

“Sigma  Delta  Chi  is,  of  course,  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  ethics  commission,  but 
we’ll  have  to  wait  until  the  court  makes 
some  ruling.” 

“Keep  in  mind,  too,”  said  Martin,  “that 
this  section  is  just  a  small  part  of  a 
massive  law.  It  would  be  unwise  to  panic 
right  now.  We’re  just  sitting  back  and 
waiting.” 

• 

Cincinnati  papers 
resume  publication 

A  strike  of  teamsters  local  100  members 
closed  Cincinnati’s  two  newspapers,  the 
Morning  and  Sunday  Enquirer  and  the 
Evening  Post-Times  Star  on  November  23. 
The  walkout  ended  at  3  a.m.  Tuesday, 
November  27,  when  local  members  ratified 
a  contract,  35-8. 

The  regular  4:15  a.m.  edition  of  the 
Enquirer  came  out  on  time  with  32  pages 
and  Sunday  customers  received  free  the 
early  sections  of  the  Sunday  editions. 

William  J.  Keating,  Enquirer  president, 
and  Joseph  Williams,  Post-Times  Star 
business  manager  reached  an  agreement 
with  Earl  Mitchell,  teamster  business 
manager,  near  midnight  Monday  and  the 
new’  contract  later  was  explained  to  mem¬ 
bers. 

Enquirer  production  employes  were 
summoned  back  by  telephone  and  began 
work  shortly  after  midnight  on  Tuesday. 
The  Post-Times  Star  also  resumed  publi¬ 
cation. 

The  strike  began  w’hen  eight  Enquirer 
drivers  refused  to  work  and  set  up  a  pick¬ 
et  line.  Other  drivers  failed  to  show  up  to 
deliver  Saturday  papers.  An  Enquirer  spo¬ 
kesman  said  there  are  18  points  in  the  new 
contract  but  it  was  not  clear  w’hich  points 
were  at  issue.  W  ages  w’ere  not  an  issue,  he 
said. 

• 

Dow  Jones  to  build 
10th  satellite  plant 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  will  construct  its 
tenth  printing  center  in  Orlando,  Fla.  The 
company  said  it  has  purchased  6.7  acres 
in  Orlando  central  park  as  a  site  for  a 
$2  million  plant  that  will  print  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  through  the  use  of  long 
range  facsimile  transmission  system  orig¬ 
inating,  under  current  plans,  in  Chicopee, 
Mass.  A  Goss  Metro  offset  press  will  be 
installed  in  the  Orlando  plant. 
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Ruling  for  disclosure 
of  source  is  upheld 


The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  has  upheld  a  lower  court  order 
that  compels  a  Wall  Street  Journal  re¬ 
porter  to  reveal  her  news  sources  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  libel  suit. 

In  a  12-page  unanimous  decision  writ¬ 
ten  by  Chief  Justice  &  G.  Joseph  Tauro, 
the  high  court  said  the  First  Amendment 
gives  reporters  no  protection  against  be¬ 
ing  compelled  to  disclose  their  news 
sources  in  connection  with  court  proceed¬ 
ings. 

Reporter  Liz  Roman  Gallese  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  has  refused  to  reveal  the  name  of 
a  Stoneham  official  she  quoted  last  year 
concerning  the  effect  of  the  state’s  anti¬ 
snob  zoning  laws. 

An  Andover  contractor,  William  D’An- 
nolfo,  brought  a  $100,000  libel  suit  against 
the  Journal  and  Mrs.  Gallese,  claiming  he 
was  defamed  by  the  Stonehajn  officials’ 
statement. 

Last  July,  Mrs.  Gallese  was  ordered  to 
reveal  her  sources  before  Judge  Joseph 
Ford  of  Suffolk  County  Superior  Court. 
She  declined  on  constitutional  grounds. 

.Attorney  Raymond  J.  Kenney  Jr.,  rep- 

ITU  strikers 
seek  return 

Members  of  Local  190  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  who  struck 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald  on  May 
4,  1973  want  to  return  to  work. 

The  union  offer  was  made  in  a  one- 
sentence  letter  by  Wayne  R.  Crisman,  lo¬ 
cal  president  and  received  by  the  newspa¬ 
per  November  8.  It  said  the  local  members 
“unconditionally  offer  to  return  to  work.’’ 

In  a  notice  to  employes,  company  pres¬ 
ident  Harold  W.  Andersen  said  the 
World-Herald  isn’t  certain  what  the 
effect  of  the  union  move  will  be.  There 
was  no  elaboration  from  the  local. 

.Andersen  said  such  an  offer  usually 
means,  under  federal  law,  the  company 
must  fill  future  printers’  job  openings 
from  a  list  of  those  who  struck.  That  as¬ 
sumes  someone  on  the  list  is  available  and 
has  the  necessary  skills,  he  said. 

No  replacements 

Present  workers,  whom  the  World- 
Herald  hired  after  the  strike,  were  called 
in  order  to  continue  publishing,  will  not  be 
replaced  by  strikers,  Andersen  added.  The 
union  had  been  informed  earlier  that  the 
jobs  had  been  filled  by  permanent  replace¬ 
ments  following  the  strike.  This  is  per¬ 
mitted  by  federal  law,  Andersen  said. 

Rex  Stoddard,  local  vicepresident,  said 
he  knows  that  picketing  of  the  Omaha 
plant  would  end  “if  we  were  put  back  to 
work.” 

It  was  pointed  out  by  management  that 
the  striking  printers  were  invited  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work  six  months  ago.  They  were 
informed  they  would  be  replaced  if  they 
did  not  accept  the  offer. 


resenting  both  Mrs.  Gallese  and  Dow  Jones 
and  Co.  which  publishes  the  Journal,  said 
the  ruling  is  being  studied  to  determine 
if  an  appeal  will  be  taken  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Kenney  argued  that  while  the  First 
Amendment  does  not  give  newsmen  an 
absolute  privilege  it  “at  least  creates  a 
shield  behind  which  journalists  may  con¬ 
ceal  their  confidential  sources”  in  court 
cases  until  it  is  demonstrated  that  the 
information  “is  crucial  to  a  particular 
hearing.” 

That  argument,  the  state’s  high  court 
said,  amounts  to  asking  the  court  to  post¬ 
pone  disclosure  until  all  other  means  of 
acquiring  information  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted. 

“We  are  asked  to  rule  that  journalists 
have  a  qualified  privilege  to  refuse  to  re¬ 
veal  confidential  information  which  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  relevant  to  a  court  proceeding. 
We  adhere  to  our  prior  holding  that  the 
First  Amendment  imparts  no  such  priv¬ 
ilege,  qualified  or  absolute,”  Tauro  wrote. 

The  court’s  prior  holding  involved  a 
criminal  case  in  which  Paul  Pappas,  a 
New  Bedford  television  newsman  refused 
to  reveal  information  he  obtained  in  a 
visit  to  a  black  panthers’  headquarters. 

Justice  Tauro  noted  that  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,,  in  upholding  that  de¬ 
cision,  cited  it  as  “typical  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  view'  that  a  newsman  has  the 
same  obligation  as  other  citizens  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  a  grand  jury  or  a  trial  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  subpoena  and  give  what  in¬ 
formation  he  possesses.” 

• 

Car  pool  campaign 

.A  week  before  President  Nixon  ordered 
cutbacks  in  gasoline  deliveries  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star  announced  a  “share-the- 
ride”  campaign  as  a  community  service  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  used  during  the 
energy  crisis.  The  campaign  urges  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  car  pools.  The  Star  is  pub¬ 
lishing  special  “share-the-ride”  classified 
advertisements  at  a  cost  of  $1  up  to  a 
maximum  of  three  lines.  Those  w'ishing  to 
ride  with  others  or  to  provide  rides  were 
asked  to  phone  a  Star  number  betw'een 
7:30  am  to  6  pm  daily  Monday  through 
Saturday  and  ask  to  place  a  “share-the- 
ride”  ad.  The  ads  are  given  special  place¬ 
ment  daily. 

• 

Front  page  turkey 

A  turkey  made  the  front  page  of  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  Thanksgiving 
Day — the  entire  front  page.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  newspaper,  there 
w'asn’t  a  line  of  news  on  page  one — just  a 
four-color  cartoon  of  a  pilgrim  who  can’t 
bring  himself  to  fire  his  blunderbuss  at  a 
giant  gobbler.  The  15-section,  200-page  pa¬ 
per  was  the  largest  Thanksgiving  edition 
in  the  118-year  history  of  the  Hear.st 
Corp.  newspaper. 
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FCC  indicates 
cross-ownership 
still  a  concern 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  has  denied  a  request  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
extend  the  time  within  which  the  depart¬ 
ment  may  file  oppositions  to  renewal  of 
the  licenses  of  stations  WTMJ-TV, 
WTMJ-AM,  and  WTMJ-FM,  operated  by 
the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Thomas  J.  Kauper,  assistant  attorney 
general  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Divi¬ 
sion,  asked  for  the  extension  in  a  letter 
dated  November  1  to  Wallace  F.  Johnson, 
chief  of  the  FCC’s  broadcast  bureau.  Vin¬ 
cent  J.  Mullins,  secretary  of  the  FCC,  told 
Kauper  in  a  letter  dated  November  14, 
that  the  commission  denied  the  request. 

In  support  of  his  request,  Kauper 
pointed  out  that  the  Antitrust  Division 
‘  has  actively  under  consideration  whether 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  it  to  intervene 
in  this  or  a  similar  license  renewal  pro¬ 
ceeding  that  may,  by  reason  of  multi- 
media  ownership,  be  thought  to  raise  sub¬ 
stantial  problems  of  concentration  and 
competition”  under  the  Communications 
Act. 

“We  understand,”  Kauper  wrote,  “that 
Milwaukee  is  the  second  largest  market 
in  the  United  States  in  which  the  only 
metropolitan  morning  and  the  only  metro¬ 
politan  evening  newspapers  are  ow'ned  in 
common  with  an  AM-FM-TV  combination. 
This  makes  it  an  especially  important  re¬ 
newal  to  consider.” 

For  that  reason,  Kauper  requested  an 
extension  of  30  days,  to  permit  the  Justice 
Department  to  decide  if  it  wanted  to  file 
a  brief  in  opposition  to  the  renewal. 

In  his  reply,  Mullins  told  Kauper  that 
“sufficient  reasons  for  the  requested  ex¬ 
tension  of  time  have  not  been  presented. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  to  explain 
your  inability  to  tender  your  protest  with¬ 
in  the  prescribed  period.” 

“The  ow'nership  of  the  WTMJ  stations 
and  the  control  of  Milwaukee’s  morning 
and  evening  newspapers  has  existed  for 
many  years  and  was  first  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Antitrust  Division  as  early  as 
1962”  Mullins  wrote;  implying  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  had  plenty  of 
time  to  determine  its  position  with  regard 
to  multimedia  ownership  of  newspapers 
and  broadcast  stations. 

Although  denying  the  request  to  inter¬ 
vene  formally  in  the  WTMJ  proceedings, 
the  FCC  told  the  Antitrust  Division  that 
•‘any  information  relevant  to  any  applica¬ 
tion  pending  before  the  commission  w'ill 
be  considered  on  an  informal  basis,  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  such  information  is  sub¬ 
mitted  prior  to  action  on  the  application.” 

The  FCC  has  not  acted  on  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  application,  hence  the  Antitrust 
Division  may  still  present  its  views  in 
that  case  and  in  any  subsequent  license 
renewal  application  in  which  multimedia 
ownership  and  control  is  involved.  The 
WTMJ  proceedings  indicated  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Antitrust  Division  and  the 
FCC  to  consider  such  applications  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 
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City  of  20,000 
is  served  by 
three  dailies 


Question:  How  many  U.S.  cities  have 
three  separately-owned  daily  newspa¬ 
pers? 

According  to  Dr.  John  Stevens,  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Adrian,  Michigan  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  20,313  became  the  only  one  outside 
of  New  York  with  three  competing  dailies 
when  the  bi-weekly  Lenawee  Tribune 
w'ent  daily  November  19. 

The  other  two  dailies  in  Adrian  are  the 
Adrian  Daily  Telegram  and  the  Maple 
City  Reporter. 

“There  may  be  an  isolated  case  where  a 
city  has  two  dailies  and  a  separate  compa¬ 
ny  publishes  a  Sunday  edition,"  Dr.  Ste¬ 
vens  said  of  the  Tribune’s  debut  into  the 
daily  arena,  “but  as  far  as  I  know,  Adrian 
is  alone  in  having  three  dailies.” 

The  situation  resulted  from  .Adrian’s 
prolonged  strike  of  the  Thomson-owned 
Adrian  Daily  Telegram  which  began  Octo¬ 
ber  9,  1972.  The  paper  was  first  struck  by 
the  International  Typographical  Union, 
Toledo  (0.)  Local  63,  and  two  days  later, 
by  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  America,  De¬ 
troit  Local  22. 

Thomson  continued  publishing,  first  with 
a  free  News- Advertiser,  then  with  the 
present  re-named  Daily  Telegram. 

The  unions  are  publishing  an  interim 
paper,  the  Maple  City  Reporter. 

Meanwhile,  the  weekly  Tribune  went 
bi-weekly  at  time  of  strike  and  expanded 
rapidly  under  direction  of  Grace  Kaledo, 
owner  and  publisher.  Mrs.  Kaledo  founded 
the  Tribune  in  1968,  doing  all  the  work 
herself. 

The  paper  now  has  29  employes  includ¬ 
ing  news  and  sales  staff,  using  newly- 
acquired  offset  composition  equipment. 
UPI  wire  service  will  be  added  in  Decem¬ 
ber. 

The  Tribune  is  a  morning  paper  in  8  x 
21%  broadsheet  format,  recently  adopted 
after  years  of  tabloid  size.  It  runs  18-20 
pages  five  days  a  week. 

Circulation  of  the  bi-weekly  was  16,000, 
according  to  George  Zumbro,  general 
manager.  Circulation  of  the  90-year-old 
Telegram  acquired  by  Thomson  in  1964 
was  20,012  at  time  of  strike. 


Youthful  artists  illustrate 
Philadelphia’s  weather 


The  Philadelphia  Daily  News  has  set  up 
a  project  whereby  local  elementary  school 
pupils  draw  scenes  to  illustrate  the  news¬ 
paper’s  daily  weather  forecast. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  school 
officials,  the  youngsters  were  given  the 
weather  project  as  a  classroom  project. 

There  was  a  short  wait. 

Then  the  drawings  really  flowed  into 
the  Daily  News. 


Each  day,  one  of  the  drawings  is  used 
to  illustrate  the  weather  forecast  on  page 
2.  .\nd  the  youthful  artist  gets  a  credit 
line. 

The  project  not  only  caught  the  eye  of 
the  paper’s  readers.  It  caught  the  eye  of 
staffers  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
.Art  which  staged  a  special  exhibit  of  the 
work  turned  into  the  Daily  News  by  the 
youthful  weather  illustrators. 


Supp  switch 
to  Chi  Tribune 
ok’d  hy  judge 


Energy  line  column 

The  Knickerbocker  News-Union  Star,  in 
Albany,  N.Y.,  wasted  little  time  in  offer¬ 
ing  a  special  Energy  Line  column  follow¬ 
ing  President  Nixon’s  first  address  to  the 
nation  warning  of  a  fuel  crisis.  The  paper 
offered  weekly  prizes  of  $100,  $50  and  $25 
to  readers  who  wrote  or  phoned  best  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how’  to  save  gas,  electricity  or 
oil.  Energy  Line,  following  the  news¬ 
paper’s  Action  Line  format,  has  been 
placed  in  double  column  on  the  left  top 
side  of  page  1. 


Jeep 

is  spelled  with 
an“R” 


We  started  spelling  it  that  way  back  in 
1950  when  we  registered  the  Jeep^name 
with  the  U.S.  Patent  Office.  From  that 
moment  on.  Jeep®  has  been  spelled  with  an  R. 

Other  manufacturers  make  sport  utility  vehicles, 
but  they  are  not  Jeep®  Vehicles.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there 
is  only  one  brand  of  vehicle  that  can  rightfully  and  lawfully 
be  called  a  Jeep^,  and  this  is  a  vehicle  made  by  Jeep  Corporation, 
a  subsidiary  of  American  Motors  Corporation. 

We  earned  our  name  the  hard  way;  over  the  roughest 
roads  and  through  a  few  big  wars  so  we'd  appreciate  it  if  you 
wouldn't  call  anyone  else  by  our  name— it's  a  hell  of  a  way  to 
treat  a  veteran.  _ 

n  Jeep 

■  ® 

From  A  Subsidiary  of 

American  Motors  Corporation 


Accountability 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


nity,  will  act  informally  as  an  ombuds¬ 
man.  In  some  cases  the  ombudsman  writes 
a  regular  column,  but  in  others  his  pri¬ 
mary  function  is  the  immediate  correction 
of  errors. 

3,000  call*  a  year 

Readers  of  the  Louisville  newspapers 
are  encouraged  to  call  the  ombudsman  at 
any  time,  night  or  day.  The  calls  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  ombudsman.  Night-time  calls 
are  recorded.  Herchenroeder  received  ap¬ 
proximately  400  calls  (most  of  them  com¬ 
plaints,  but  also  some  suggestions,  ques¬ 
tions  and  even  some  compliments)  the 
first  year  and  nearly  500  the  second.  The 
number  has  now  grown  to  nearly  3,000  a 
year.  The  complaints  deal  not  only  with 
every  aspect  of  the  news  function  of  the 
newspapers  but  also  with  the  advertising 
and  circulation  departments.  Complaints 
of  errors  and  inaccuracies  are  taken  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  reporter  or  editor  involved. 
Cori-ections  are  printed  under  the  heading 
of  “Beg  Your  Pardon”  in  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  under  the  heading  of  “We 
Were  Wrong”  in  the  Louisville  Times. 
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ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 

S  Editor  &  Publisher  S 

S  850  Third  AveniM,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  { 

I  Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  | 

*  addressed  to:  I 

I  Name  . ! 

I  Address .  I 

I  City . I 

5  State  .  Zip  . I 

*  Company . ■ 

*  Nature  of  Business .  I 

*  □  My  remittance  is  enclosed.  I 

*  $10  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  ether! 

*  countries  $2S  a  year.  ! 
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Advertisements  promoting  the  ombuds¬ 
man  service  frequently  explain  how  a 
particular  complaint  was  handled.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  calls  to  the  ombudsman  lead  to 
the  publication  of  articles  explaining  how 
a  newspaper  operates,  what  an  editor  is 
and  what  he  does,  and  how  news  decisions 
are  made. 

Other  programs  operated 

Ombudsman-type  programs  are  also  op¬ 
erated  by  the  following  newspapers:  Wil¬ 
mington  (DeL)  News  and  Journal,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  Minneapolis  Star,  Delta  Dem¬ 
ocrat-Times  (Greenville,  Miss.),  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  Journal  Herald 
(Dayton,  Ohio),  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  New 
Castle  (Pa.)  News,  Omaha  World-HeraJd, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  and  Express  (Easton, 
Pa.).  Also  known  to  have  ombudsman-type 
programs  but  not  included  in  the  sample 
for  this  study  are  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star 
and  Register-Republic,  Journal  and  Couri¬ 
er  (Lafayette,  Ind.),  Observer-Dispatch 
(Utica,  N.Y.),  and  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

The  ombudsman  approach  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  problems,  however.  The  ombuds¬ 
man’s  position  is  a  demanding  one  requir¬ 
ing  considerable  time  and  a  great  deal  of 
tact.  As  the  reader’s  spokesman,  the  om¬ 
budsman  is  not  always  likely  to  gain  the 
favor  of  his  fellow  •staff  members. 

Accuracy  forms 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  almost  every 
newspaper  makes  every  possible  effort  to 
eliminate  errors.  Errors  still  occur,  how¬ 
ever,  and  how  to  deal  with  them  becomes 
a  matter  of  importance  to  both  reader  and 
editor.  There  would  appear  to  be  two  basic 
approaches  to  the  problem:  internal  and 
external  surveillance.  Most  newspapers 
have  some  system  for  dealing  internally 
with  errors,  either  through  an  ombudsman 
or  more  likely  through  the  normal  line  of 
editorial  authority.  The  “accuracy  form” 
approach  is  a  method  of  external  surveil¬ 
lance. 

The  sending  of  “accuracy  forms”  to 
persons  mentioned  in  news  stories  may 
have  been  done  at  one  time  or  another  by 
the  majority  of  U.S.  daily  newspapers. 
Eighteen  (13  percent)  of  the  editors  re¬ 
sponding  in  this  study  indicated  that  they 
use  some  kind  of  accuracy  form.  Sixteen 
others  said  they  had  used  them  recently. 
Several  editors  are  planning  to  start 
using  such  forms.  In  addition,  four  editors 
said  they  regularly  publish  an  accuracy 
form  inviting  readers  to  comment  on  er¬ 
rors. 

Clipping  mailed  with  form 

Mailed  accuracy  forms,  usually  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  return  envelope,  normally 
have  clipped  to  them  the  story  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Typical  questions  include  “Are  the 
facts  in  this  story  correct?”  “Are  the 
names  and  addresses  correct?”  “Is  the 
headline  correct?”  “Is  the  story  fair?”  “Is 
all  essential  information  included?”  Some 
of  the  forms  also  ask  for  general  com¬ 
ments  on  the  performance  of  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

The  Seattle  Times  gets  additional 
mileage  by  asking,  “Which  type  of  news 
or  features  do  you  find  most  interesting  or 
helpful?”  The  Enid  Morning  News  also 
asks:  “Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for 
improving  the  contents  of  the  paper?”  and 


“Can  you  give  us  any  news  tips?”  A  cover 
letter  of  explanation  usually  accompanies 
the  form. 

Form  published  in  newspaper 

The  process  of  publishing  accuracy 
forms  is  very  much  the  same.  The  pub¬ 
lished  forms,  however,  have  the  advantage 
of  giving  every  reader  a  chance  to  com¬ 
plain  about  errors.  This  may  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  advantage  because  relatively  few 
people  in  a  community  are  ever  mentioned 
in  a  news  story  and  the  “repeaters”  tend 
to  form  an  “elite”  group.  These  accuracy 
forms  vary  in  publication  frequency  from 
daily  to  weekly  and  vary  in  size  from 
small  two-column  boxes  to  quite  large  dis¬ 
plays  occupying  two  and  three  full 
columns. 

The  editors  have  mixed  reactions  about 
the  use  of  accuracy  forms.  Most  who  have 
tried  the  forms  think  they  are  worthwhile 
but  some  doubt  that  they’re  worth  all  the 
time  they  take  up.  Some  have  discarded 
the  practice  because  they  were  receiving 
few  complaints.  Several,  however,  thought 
the  practice  was  justified  on  public  rela¬ 
tions  grounds  alone.  “People  are  glad  to 
know  that  we  care,”  wrote  one  editor. 

Virtually  all  the  responding  editors  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  are  very  concerned 
about  correcting  errors.  Most  newspapers 
print  corrections  as  quickly  as  possible 
when  needed.  Some  newspapers  have 
clear-cut  procedures  to  follow  in  making 
corrections.  For  example,  some  newspa¬ 
pers  give  the  same  prominence  to  a  cor¬ 
rection  of  a  serious  error  that  was  given 
to  the  original  story.  This  includes  front¬ 
page  publication  if  the  original  error  ap¬ 
peared  there.  “Obviously  you  can’t  give  a 
two-paragraph  correction  a  5-58  head,  but 
we  do  try  to  display  the  correction  in  as 
prominent  a  position  as  the  error,”  one 
editor  explained.  Another  newspaper  fol¬ 
lows  the  rule  of  always  publishing  correc¬ 
tions  above  the  fold.  Increasingly  popular 
is  the  practice  of  publishing  corrections 
under  a  standing  head  that  appears  regu¬ 
larly  in  a  specified  location  in  the  paper, 
most  frequently  on  the  second  page  or 
local  section  page. 

Seventeen  newspapers  (13  percent  of 
those  responding)  indicated  that  they  are 
using  the  standing  head  method  of  making 
corrections.  Information  about  standing 
head  corrections  was  not  specifically 
sought  in  the  questionnaire,  but  the  17 
editors  mentioned  the  method  as  part  of 
their  description  of  one  of  the  specified 
“systems”  or  as  an  “other”  system.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  consequently,  that 
the  practice  of  using  standing  heads  is 
much  more  prevalent  than  the  data  here 
would  suggest.  The  practice  seems  to  be 
more  common  in  the  large  circulation 
category,  with  nine  of  the  38  respondents 
indicating  that  they  use  the  system. 

Press  councils  and  advisory  boards 

The  idea  of  having  a  group  of  journal¬ 
istic  laymen  to  advise  newspapers  is  usu¬ 
ally  attributed  to  the  1947  report  of  the 
Hutchins  Commission.  The  Commission 
essentially  borrowed  the  idea  from  press 
councils  existing  abroad,  particularly  the 
Swedish  Press  Council.  The  idea  was  to 
establish  an  agency  independent  of  both 
government  and  the  press  to  consider  the 
overall  performance  of  the  press. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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If  you  want  to  break  the  composition 
room  bottleneck  with  OCR . . .  REMEMBER 
ECRM  has  a  family  of  scanning  systems. 

There  are  four  models  to  choose  from.  You  can 
pick  the  one  that  meets  your  particular  needs. 

ECRM  systems  can  grow  and  expand  with  you. 
They  are  not  fixed  program  systems.  Fully 
programmable  computers  are  included  to  give  you 
flexibility  for  future  needs. 

ECRM  has  scanning  systems  you  can  afford. 
The  5100  Autoreader®,  at  $29,500,  offers  the  best 
performance  for  the  price  of  any  system  available. 


ECRM  is  a  company  with  experience. 

We  design,  manufacture,  install,  maintain  and  support 
our  own  OCR  systems,  designed  exclusively 
for  the  graphic  arts  industry.  ^ 

We  were  the  first.  We’ve  been 
at  it  since  1970.  Call  us. 


from  the  world  leader  in  OCR  systems . . . 


205  Burlington  Road,  Bedford,  Mass.  01730  (617)  275-1760 


How  reporter’s  ‘gut  feeling’ 
led  to  breaking  murder  case 


By  Mark  Mehler 

“It  was  a  gut  feeling,”  said  Long  Island 
Press  reporter  Hank  Roden,  talking  about 
his  seven  month  investigation  into  a  man’s 
disappearance  that  culminated  last  week 
in  the  arrest  of  a  Queens,  N.Y.  man  and 
his  son  for  murder  and  arson. 

The  case  began  back  on  March  15,  1973. 
John  Donnelly,  a  mechanic,  did  not  return 
home  that  night  after  work.  His  wife, 
Barbara,  was  unable  to  convince  police 
that  her  husband  would  not  have  left  her 
just  for  wanderlust.  Her  April  23  letter 
to  the  Press  read  in  part : 

‘Please  help  me’ 

“The  (missing  person)  detectives  seem 
to  be  at  a  standstill  .  .  .  He  was  a  good 
husband  .  .  .  Please  can  and  will  you  help 
me?” 

The  paper  called  her  back  simply  as  a 
courtesy.  Missing  husbands  generally 
don’t  arouse  the  interest  of  reporters  or 
editors.  But  something  about  this  case 
struck  a  wrong  chord  with  Roden:  the 
fact  that  John  Donnelly  had  taken  off  on 
the  night  of  his  daughter’s  second  birth¬ 
day  party. 

So  character  checks  were  made.  Realtor 
Sam  Piazza,  the  man  for  whom  DonneUy 
was  to  have  worked  that  night,  said  the 
missing  man  was  a  “dependable  worker” 
but  also  said  Donnelly  gambled  heavily 
and  had  a  girlfriend  who  might  have 
prompted  the  disappearance. 

Co-workers  disagreed 

But  Donnelly’s  co-workers  strongly  re¬ 
jected  the  adultery  and  gambling  theories, 
saying  that  Donnelly  loved  his  kids,  and 
wras  a  good  family  man.  In  addition,  Bar¬ 
bara  Donnelly  showed  the  reporter  an¬ 
other  curious  fact;  John  Donnelly  had 
plugged  in  his  electric  razor  to  recharge 
before  leaving  that  night.  Why  would  he 
do  that  if  he  never  intended  to  return? 

Roden  was  thinking  if  he  hadn’t  aban¬ 
doned  his  family  (and  it  appeared  that  he 
hadn’t)  then  he  must  be  dead  somewhere. 
But  where? 

The  night  of  March  15  was  coinciden¬ 
tally  the  night  a  building  was  leveled  by  a 
blast  in  Queens  Village.  No  one  was  re¬ 
ported  hurt  or  killed.  The  building  was 
owned  by  Sam  Piazza.  A  city  detective 
and  fire  marshal  investigating  the  case 
deemed  the  two  facts  only  a  coincidence. 

Building  files  checked 

Roden  went  back  and  checked  newspaper 
files  and  found  that  the  blast  site  had 
been  bulldozed  so  fast  that  the  fire  mar¬ 
shal  had  not  been  able  to  find  the  cause. 
Piazza  was  also  the  only  person  who  had 
impugned  a  motive  for  Donnelly  leaving 
his  family. 

The  reporter  tracked  down  a  man  who 
had  met  Donnelly  a  few  hours  before  the 
explosion  in  a  bar.  He  said  Donnelly  told 
him,  “I  have  to  meet  someone.” 

Donnelly’s  truck  was  found  several 
miles  from  the  blast.  Donnellv’s  co¬ 


workers  told  Roden  that  no  tools  were 
missing,  but  on  a  second  questioning  by 
Roden,  one  man  remembered  that  a  “tote” 
box  had  been  missing.  (A  “tote”  box  is 
what  a  mechanic  carries  to  an  indoor 
job).  Donnelly  was  obviously  working 
somewhere  that  night.  By  now,  Roden  was 
entertaining  the  serious  thought  that  Don¬ 
nelly  was  under  that  excavation  site. 

Wanted  more  proof 

Reporters,  however,  cannot  order  ex¬ 
cavations,  and  the  authorities  wanted 
more  proof.  A  story  in  the  Press  brought 
forth  two  co-workers  who  remembered 
hearing  Donnelly  speak  about  a  plan  to 
blow  up  an  unidentified  building. 

Around  this  time,  the  Queens  District 
Attorney’s  office  entered  the  picture,  hav¬ 
ing  been  convinced  by  Roden’s  circumstan¬ 
tial  evidence  that  at  least  a  full-scale 
investigation  was  necessary. 

Forty  detectives  interviewed  hundreds 
of  witnesses,  former  tenants  of  Piazza’s 
building,  and  other  figures.  Their  canvass¬ 
ing  brought  forth  one  businesswoman  who 
said  her  employer  had  tried  to  rent  space 
in  the  building,  but  the  asking  price  was 
exhorbitant.  Later  Piazza  had  rented  the 
same  space  to  a  group  of  gypsies  who 
irritated  other  tenants.  In  addition,  a 
former  tenant  of  the  building  told  investi¬ 
gators  that  Piazza  had  sought  to  break 
her  lease  so  he  could  renovate. 

On  Aug^ust  6,  authorities  began  excava¬ 
ting  the  site  of  the  blast.  Seven  days 
later,  the  body  of  John  Donnelly  was 
found,  deep  within  the  rubble. 

D.4  got  evidence 

The  investigation  continued  and  on 
November  19,  Piazza  and  his  son  and  em¬ 
ploye,  William,  were  arrested  on  charges 
of  murder,  arson,  and  conspiracy.  Further 
details  of  the  investigation  will  be  forth¬ 
coming,  according  to  Michael  Armstrong, 
Queens  DA. 

Police  say  they  have  questioned  other 
known  “torches”  (or  professional  arson¬ 
ists)  who  claim  Piazza  had  approached 
them  about  torching  the  building.  They 
refused,  so  Piazza  went  to  Donnelly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  police. 

Armstrong  explained  Roden’s  role  in 
the  case: 

“The  guy  did  a  first-class  job  of  detec¬ 
tive  work.  He  came  to  us  with  a  set  of 
circumstances  that  couldn’t  be  ignored. 
Although  it  wasn’t  evidence  ...  it  took 
forty  detectives  a  few  months  to  get  evi¬ 
dence  needed  for  a  court  of  law.  But  it 
was  Roden  who  triggered  the  whole 
thing.” 

Armstrong  also  praised  the  paper  and 
Roden  for  holding  off  publishing  the  story 
until  the  arrests  were  announced.  “He 
could  have  blown  the  whole  case  anywhere 
along  the  line.  I  know  how  tough  it  can  be 
for  a  newsman  to  restrain  himself  on  a 
good  story  like  this.” 

Roden  got  his  exclusive  story  anyway. 
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AncwPBX— 

because  communications  are  vital 
jbr  meeting  deadlines. 

ii 


The  Bell  System’s  new  770A  Pri-  the  equipment  will  take  up  less 

vate  Branch  Exchange  (PBX)  is  than  40  square  feet. 

the  basic  building  block  for  a  com-  Because  the  console  of  the 


pletely  modern  communications 


system  that  can  bring  all  your  oper¬ 


ations  increased 


efficiency. 


This  new  PBX 


can  handle  up  to 


400  lines,  in  three 


modular  steps. 


Even  with  400  lines, 


770A  is  push-button  operated, 
training  new  operators  is  a  snap. 

You  can  add  such  optional 
services  as  interoffice  conference 
calling  and  one-digit  dialing.  And 
a  feature  called  “attendant  camp¬ 
on”  that  helps  your  operator  hold 
an  incoming  call  until  the  line 
is  free. 

When  you  choose  the 
770A,  you  get  equipment 
built  to  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards  of  reliability,  plus 
dependable  Bell  System 
service  and  maintenance, 
available  locally. 

Your  Bell  System 
Communications  Consul¬ 
tant  knows  you  need  first- 
rate  communications  to 
meet  your  deadlines. 

Call  today. 


We  hear  you. 


Advertising  scene  By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

SELLING  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


When  Edgar  L.  Stanley,  CAM  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoynan-Oklahoina  City  Times 
was  tagged  to  conduct  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  portion  of  the  recent  Oklahoma 
Press  Association  Ad  Clinic  Program  he 
proceeded,  very  logically,  to  inspect  the 
classified  sections  of  the  newspaper  whose 
executives  would  be  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

Of  the  24  papers  he  reviewed,  he  was 
amazed  to  note  that  more  than  half  of 
them  failed  to  publish  either  their  rates 
or  their  phone  number!  Many  of  the  re¬ 
maining  ones,  judging  by  the  relative 
paucity  of  want  ads,  revealed  their  man¬ 
agements’  failure  to  grasp  classified’s  po¬ 
tential  contribution  to  profits  and  to  read¬ 
er  involvement  with  the  newspaper. 

To  Stanley,  a  former  .\NC.\M  pres¬ 
ident  and  long  one  of  the  nation’s  leading 
exponents  of  the  power  of  classified,  this 
was  just  short  of  heresy.  He  proceeded  to 
bring  to  their  attention  that  classified,  in 
the  first  9  months  of  1973  was  running 
ahead  by  18.3%  at  a  $2.2  billion  pace  and 
was  contributing  only  slightly  less  than 
half  of  newspapers  entire  revenue  gain 
for  the  year  thus  far. 

Small  papers  attend 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  of  the 
230  newspaper  executives,  mainly  publish¬ 
ers,'  ad  managers  and  sales  managers, 
represented  at  the  meeting,  most  were  in 
the  circulation  brackets  from  1,500  to  12,- 
000  daily.  Only  four  papers  were  over  the 
12,000  circulation  range.  Stanley  is  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  smaller  newspa¬ 
pers  can  certainly  get  their  share  of  clas¬ 
sified  but  as  he  points  out,  “They  simply 
don’t  know  how  to  go  about  it.’’ 

In  his  note  to  this  department,  he  said, 
“I  suggested  a  “Clinic’’  on  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  directed  to  and  for  the  one  or 
maybe  two  people  on  their  staffs  currently 
responsible  for  classified  advertising. 
And,  the  one  or  two  people  usually  have  a 
multitude  of  other  duties  in  addition  to 
“taking”  classified  ads  as  they  are  called 
in.  Naturally  I  suggested  at  least  one  full 
time  person  responsible  for  classified. 
And,  if  properly  organized  and  properly 
executed  that  one  person  could  double, 
triple  or  at  least  increase  their  classified 
volume  many  times  over  in  a  very  short 
time.  Yes,  I  strongly  emphasized  this 
point  to  even  the  smallest  papers,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  circulation.” 

Plug  for  bookti 

He  also  recommended  to  his  audience 
that  they  obtain  two  books  by  Ted 
MacDonald  as  a  training  text  for  their 
classified  representative;  “The  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising”  and  “Sales  Management  in  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising.”  In  addition 
he  presented  an  outline  of  key  factors  for 
consideration  by  management  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  classified  from  which  the 
following  excerpts  are  presented  here  as 


there  are  undoubtedly  countless  smaller 
newspapers  around  the  country  which, 
like  those  in  Oklahoma,  can  benefit  from 
Edgar  Stanley’s  thinking: 

Management  Support  is  vital  to  the 
success  of  any  classified  operation. 

Revenue  History — From  1950  through 
1972  classified  revenue  on  U.S.  dailies 
grew  375.8%.  In  this  period  local  display 
grew  229.6%  and  national  expanded  132.7 
to  give  “total  newspaper  advertising”  at 
235.3%  growth.  .4nd  classified  didn’t  take 
this  business  away  from  other  divisions — 
it  created  it  where  it  hadn’t  existed  be¬ 
fore. 

Rate  inrrnlives 

Salable  Rate  Structure  Essential — It  is 
the  “built  in”  incentive  for  the  advertiser 
to  use  enough  insertions  and  enough  space 
to  get  the  maximum  possible  return  on  his 
investment.  To  be  most  effective,  classified 
rates  should  be  based  on  continuity  (Mul¬ 
tiple  insertions)  rather  than  bulk  space. 

.4  good  classified  rate  structure  is  de¬ 
signed  to  build  ad  count,  and  this  is  done 
by  encouraging  the  advertiser  to  order  his 
ad  for  several  consecutive  days. 

Lower  Rate  Incentives  For  Both  Fre¬ 
quency  And  Space — Both  sides  of  your 
rate  card,  commercial  and  non-commercial 
(transient/family  ads)  should  provide  the 
advertiser  with  an  incentive  to  run  each 
ad  the  maximum  number  of  times.  This  is 
accomplished  by  reducing  the  cost  per  day 
of  the  ad  for  each  day  succeeding  the  first 
insertion.  ...  It  is  also  possible  to  offer 
lower  rates  for  larger  ads  .  .  .  giving 
advertisers  and  incentive  to  use  more 
space  through  more  attractive  rates  for 
larger  ads. 

Two  way  sliding  scale  highly  salable — 
Maximum  salability  can  be  built  into  the 
rate  structure  by  featuring  a  two-way 
sliding  scale  of  reductions.  The  rates  go 
down  as  the  ads  run  for  a  longer  period 
and  they  also  go  down  as  more  space  is 
used. 

Family  Want  Ad  Comes  First! — It  goes 
something  like  this  .  .  .  Without  Family 
Want  Ads,  our  pages  will  lose  readership. 
Without  readership  our  commercial  adver¬ 
tisers  will  not  get  the  desired  results  and 
therefore  will  reduce  or  discontinue  their 
classified  advertising.  Family  Want  Ad 
rates  should  be  low  enough  so  that  a  great 
number  of  private  individuals  can  use  the 
ads  profitably.  Rates  should  sound  attrac¬ 
tive  for  promotion  purposes  and  should  be 
easy  to  understand. 

“Package  Deal”  has  advantages — For 
example,  a  two  line  ad  for  four  days  for 
two  dollars  (the  2-4-2  plan).  This  is  a 
very  promotable  phrase.  In  using  this 
plan,  every  ad  would  cost  a  minimum  of 
$2.00  whether  it  ran  the  four  days  or  not. 
Price  is  promotable  .  .  .  billing  simple! 

At  last  word,  CAM  Stanley’s  suggestion 
for  the  establishment  of  a  regular  Clas¬ 
sified  Clinic  by  the  group  was  receiving 
favorable  attention  and  he  advises  that  it 
might  soon  become  a  reality. 
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Travel  agents  get 
newspaper  ad  tips 

United  Air  Lines  and  the  Newspaper 
.4dvertising  Bureau,  Inc.  have  launched  a 
joint  program  to  improve  and  stimulate 
travel  agency  newspaper  advertising  and 
make  it  more  effective. 

The  project  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  seminars  for  travel  agents  re¬ 
cently  instituted  by  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau,  and  presented  at  mar¬ 
keting  workshops  sponsored  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 

It  takes  the  form  of  a  35-page  handbook 
containing  sections  on  how  to  plan  and 
execute  advertising,  case  histories  of 
successful  ad  campaigns  by  travel  agents, 
examples  of  outstanding  ads,  and  special¬ 
ly  prepared  illustrative  newspaper  ad  lay¬ 
outs  developed  by  the  Bureau  as  guides 
for  travel  agent  advertisers. 

The  handbook  is  being  made  available  to 
more  than  9,000  travel  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  government 
tourist  boards,  and  member  newspapers  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

Free  ‘ride’  ads 
offered  by  papers 

The  Huntington  Publishing  Co.,  in  an 
effort  to  promote  auto  pooling  in  the  tri¬ 
state  area,  has  opened  two  new  classified 
ad  sections  called  “rides  wanted”  and 
“rides  available.” 

The  free  ads  first  showed  up  in  the 
November  18  edition  of  the  Herald  Adver¬ 
tiser  in  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

The  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News  has 
launched  a  program  of  free  car  pool  class¬ 
ified  advertising. 

For  a  tw’o-week  trial  period,  the  Star- 
News  invited  readers  to  place  up  to  five 
lines  of  advertising  for  up  to  five  consecu¬ 
tive  days  free.  Readers  who  want  and  ad 
to  run  larger  or  longer  pay  a  special  low 
rate  (36  cents  per  line).  The  program 
began  November  12. 

In  its  first  week,  the  offer  attracted  45 
free  ads.  By  Monday,  however,  more  than 
half  of  the  car  pool  classifieds  had  been 
cancelled,  an  indication  that  the  adver¬ 
tisers  were  successful  in  promoting  car 
pools. 

Several  of  the  free  ads  offered  rides, 
rather  than  requested  them.  Mothers  used 
the  offer  to  seek  transportation  to  school 
for  their  children. 

The  Star-News  will  decide  at  the  end  of 
the  trial  period  in  what  form  to  continue 
its  program. 

.4nother  newspaper  offering  free  car 
pool  ads  in  the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record, 
which  announced  the  service  Nov'ember 
15. 

The  paper  provides  a  coupon  for  writ¬ 
ing  ads.  Limited  to  10  words,  the  ad  must 
state  the  departure  point,  destination, 
working  hours  and  phone  number. 

The  Car  Pool  section  appears  in  the 
classified  section  each  Sunday  and 
Wednesday. 
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6  Canadian 
Newsprint 
Mills  want 
to  share 
a  word 
with  you 

The  word  is  psychographics.  It’s  a  new  magic  word  on  Madison  Avenue. . 
Millions  in  newspaper  ad  dollars  could  depend  on  your  advertisers’  media 
decisions  based  on  psychographics. 

That’s  why  we’ve  just  financed  a  research  project  called  “Personality 
Plus:  Marketing  Beyond  Demographics’.’  Through  psychographics— measure¬ 
ment  of  consumers’  personalities  and  lifestyles— it  shows  how  to  sell  more  goods 
to  more  markets  through  newspaper  ads. 

It’s  not  our  first  such  project— it’s  our  seventh,  going  back  to  1960. 
The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  and  many  individual  newspapers  have  sold 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  ads  using  these  authoritative  research  data. 

Our  purpose?  To  help  our  newspaper  customers  stay  ahead  in  the 
media  race  by  giving  them  competitive  sales  tools. 

Now  we’ll  get  back  to  our  own  race— making  as  much  newsprint  as 
we  can  for  you  to  print  the  ads  on. 


Newsprint  Information  Committee 

633  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Member  companies  and  service  representatives  in  U.S.: 

British  Columbia  Forest  Products,  Ltd.  iheCrotton  Paper  co  ,  inc 
Consolidated-Bathurst  Limited  Consolidated  Newsprint,  Inc 
The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  Ltd.  Lake  Superior  Newsprint  Co. 
James  Maclaren  Company,  Ltd.  Maclaren  Newsprint  Sales,  Ltd 
MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited  Powell  River  Albemi  Sales  Corp 
MacMillan  Rothesay  Limited  MacMillan  Bloedel  Sales  Inc 


Ralph  Otwell  elected 
president  of  SPJ-SDX 

Ralph  Otwell,  managing  editor,  Chicago 
Siin-Times,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists — 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  last  week  at  the  soci¬ 
ety’s  64th  convention  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  a  full 
slate  of  opposition  candidates  for  office 
was  nominated  at  the  SDX  convention. 

A  rump  ticket  headed  by  Dick  Fogel, 
assistant  managing  editor,  Oakland  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Tribune  for  president,  with  John  R. 
Finnegan,  executive  editor,  St.  Paul  Pio¬ 
neer-Press,  Dispatch  for  vicepresident,  M. 
Charles  Reid  Jr.,  for  secretary,  and  Casey 
Bukro,  Chicago  Tribune,  was  put  up. 

These  were  in  opposition  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  slate  of  Otwell,  managing  editor 
Sui’-Times  for  president,  William  Small, 
vicepresident,  CBS  News  for  vicepres¬ 
ident,  Robert  S.  McCord  associate  editor 
of  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  secretary,  and 
Richard  Leonard  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  treasurer. 

The  rump  ticket  ran  rather  badly  and 
Otwell,  Small,  McCord  and  Leonard  were 
elected. 

James  L.  Julian,  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  California  State  University, 
San  Diego,  was  selected  vicepresident  for 
Campus  Chapter  Affairs,  without  opposi¬ 
tion. 

• 

Randolph  Tillotson  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  the  Natchez  (Miss.) 
Democrat,  succeeding  Bruce  Morrison, 
new  publisher  of  the  Selma  (Ala.)  Times- 
Joumal.  Tillotson  is  a  former  reporter  and 
city  editor  of  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News. 
Bob  Johnson,  a  former  reporter  at  the 
Tuscaloosa  paper,  has  joined  the  Demo¬ 
crat  as  sports  editor,  succeeding  Johnny 
Martin,  promoted  to  assistant  managing 
editor. 


ACB  DOES  A  BETTER 
JOB!  Upwards  of  95%  of 
all  daily  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  has  its  Proof-of-Inser- 
tion  tearsheets  of  display 
ads  distributed  by  ACB. 
For  your  people,  this  job  is 
a  chore.  For  ACB,  it  is  a 
full-time  job.  We  have  the 
equipment  .  .  .  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  .  .  .  supervision  .  .  . 
follow-through  plus  educa¬ 
tion  of  agencies  on  check¬ 
ing-copy  procedures. 

We  read  every  daily 
newspaper  advertisement 

ADVERTISING 

^CHECKING  BUREAU, INC. 

NEW  YORK,  353  Park  Avenue,  Soutii 
CHICAGO,  434  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  •  COLUMBUS,  Ohio 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  20  Jones  Street 


Lawrence  H.  Lium — former  wire  edi¬ 
tor  of  Minot  (N.D.)  Daily  News  and 
sportswriter  for  the  Grand  Forks  (N.D.) 
Herald  has  been  named  director  of  public 
relations  at  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  «  * 

Janice  Kabel,  formerly  with  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal  Herald — to  women’s  de¬ 
partment,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

*  e  * 

Denton  E.  Butler  Jr.,  former  reporter, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant — ^named  New 
England  regional  manager,  ITT  (Interna¬ 
tional  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp.) 
communications  equipment-systems  divi¬ 
sion,  based  in  Hartford. 


Jeanne  Harris,  retired  as  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  promotion  art  director  and 
creative  director;  October  27. 


Steven  L.  Hemmelgarn,  sports  writer 
— promoted  to  sports  editor  of  the  Park¬ 
ersburg  (W.Va.)  News. 


MARRIAGE  PLANS — Florida  State  Senator 
Lori  Wilson  (Ind. — Merritt  Island),  36,  and 
Allen  H.  Neuharth,  49,  president  of  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.,  announced  on  Thanksgiving  Day  their 
plans  to  be  married  in  a  private  family  sunrise 
ceremony  at  Cocoa  Beach  December  31.  Sen. 
Wilson  said  she  will  continue  in  Florida  gov¬ 
ernment  and  politics.  She  is  the  state's  only 
woman  senator  and  independent.  After  the 
wedding,  the  couple  will  maintain  homes  both 
at  III  East  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.Y.  and  at 
3780  Ocean  Beach  Blvd.,  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla. 
They  emphasized  that  their  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  lives  will  be  separate  and  distinct. 


Fred  J.  Levine — named  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  for  United  Media  Inc.  in  addition 
to  his  job  as  administrative  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  American  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


William  D.  Laffler,  national  Teletyp- 
setter  editor  since  1972 — promoted  to  news 
editor /newsfeatures  for  UPI.  Lucinda 
Franks,  co-winner  of  the  1971  Pulitzer 
Prize — rejoined  UPI’s  newsfeature  depart¬ 
ment  after  a  leave  of  absence.  Laffler  will 
continue  to  write  his  weekly  column  on 
popular  records. 


G.  R.  Dick  Goodwin,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor — moved  up  to  executive  editor 
of  the  Winnipeg  Tribune.  Gerry  Haslam, 
on  the  editorial  page  staff,  to  managing 
editor;  Jim  Shilliday,  formerly  city  edi¬ 
tor,  to  assistant  managing  editor;  and 
Roy  Nagel  to  city  editor. 


Jerry  T.  Mursener — named  to  succeed 
Cheryl  Arvidson  as  bureau  manager  of 
UPI  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Arvidson  has 
been  transferred  to  the  UPI  Washington 
staff. 


management  consultants 
specializing  in 
executive  search 

We  welcome  an  opportunity  to  discuss  in  detail  our 
services,  our  methods,,  and  our  staff  with  respect  to 
a  specific  situation  in  your  General  Management  & 
Business,  Advertising,  Mechanical,  Circulation, 

^  ^  and  Editorial  areas.  Call  Carl  Young  at  312-693-6171. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

i.  O’HARE  PLAZA,  5726  EAST  RIVER  ROAD,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60631 
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Hartford  Times  has  announced  four 
staff  changes.  Danikl  M.  O’Connkix  - 
promoted  to  advertising  director.  Thomas 
J.  Kkllky — named  advertising  manager. 
Frank  Uricchio — appointed  circulation 
manager,  succeeding  John  Christmas. 
Robert  E.  Lee — named  personnel  man¬ 
ager. 


Joseph  A.  Kelly,  reporter-bureau  man¬ 
ager,  Providence  (R.I.)  Joumal-finlletin 
Newspapers  for  48  years — recipient  of 
Master  Reporter  Award  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 


Avera  Kelley 

Kermit  Avera — named  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express.  For¬ 
mer  circulation  manager  of  the  Atlantic 
City  Press,  Avera  began  his  circulation 
career  as  a  district  manager  for  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal-Constitution  and  la¬ 
ter  worked  for  the  .Atlanta  Times  and  the 
Oklahoma  Journal,  Oklahoma  City. 


Ray  Clarke,  formerly  of  East  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  appointed  circulation  manager  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  a.r\A  Amer¬ 
ican.  He  had  been  in  Missouri  newspaper’s 
circulation  work  for  some  20  years. 


Robert  R.  Kelley,  advertising  salesman 
for  the  Evansville  (Tnd.)  Printing  Cor¬ 
poration — promoted  to  position  of  general 
advertising  manager.  He  succeeds  Wil¬ 
liam  Toy,  who  has  resigned. 


Jack  Davis  formerly  administrative 
manager  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in 
the  New  York  sales  office — appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  News-Post  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Laguna  Beach,  California. 


LEAVING  PROVIDENCE— Joseph  M.  Un¬ 
garo,  managing  editor  of  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Bulletin,  and  assistant  vicepresident  for  plan¬ 
ning  and  development  of  both  the  Journal  and 
Bulletin,  will  join  Gannett's  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  Newspapers  on  January  I  as  managing 
editor  for  the  group.  Ungaro,  who  began  his 
career  at  the  Bulletin  as  a  college  correspond¬ 
ent  in  I9SI,  will  direct  news  coverage  of  the 
County  Bureau  and  coordinate  news  coverage 
with  the  editors  of  the  individual  papers. 
WALTER  ANDERSON,  County  Bureau  editor, 
has  been  named  a  general  executive  with  WRN. 


Ronald  Harbin  named  composing  room 
foreman.  Daily  Journal,  Kankakee,  Illin¬ 
ois. 


Mike  Middlesworth,  former  Daily  Ok¬ 
lahoman  reporter,  more  recently  editor  of 
the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Jotnnal  &  Courier — 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser. 


Miriam  Maynard — named  managing 
editor  of  the  Kinston  (Tenn.)  Daily  Free 
Press.  A  12  year  staff  member  of  the  Free 
Press,  Ms.  Maynard  is  the  second  female 
managing  editor  in  North  Carolina.  Mike 
Kohler — appointed  city  editor  of  the  Free 
Press. 


Four  advertising  executives  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers,  Inc.  have  been  pro¬ 
moted. 

Harold  E.  Wainwrigiit,  formerly  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager — to  the  new  po¬ 
sition  of  manager,  advertising  services. 
Robert  J.  Bowerman,  previously  national 
advertising  manager — to  the  new  position 
of  display  advertising  manager.  Herbert 
L.  White,  Jr.,  formerly  manager  of  cus¬ 
tomer  services  department — to  assistant 
manager  of  advertising  services.  William 
B.  Butler,  Jr.,  formerly  retail  sales  rep¬ 
resentative — to  manager  of  the  customer 
services  department. 


Smith  Lind 

Fred  W.  Smith — appointed  executive 
vicepresident  of  The  Donrey  Media  Group. 
Formerly  a  vicepresident  of  Donrey’s 
western  newspaper  division.  Smith  has 
been  with  the  group  since  1951.  He  has 
served  as  advertising  manager  and  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  of  The  Southwest 
Times  Record,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  and  as 
v.p.  and  general  manager  of  the  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  Revietv-Journal. 


Bernard  P.  Lyons,  managing  editor  of 
the  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald — 
named  editor  of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.) 
Journal  and  Courier.  Lyons,  president  of 
the  Michigan  Associated  Press  Editorial 
Association,  succeeds  Mike  Middlesworth, 
who  is  relocating  to  a  new  editorial  posi¬ 
tion. 


The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  Company 
has  announced  the  promotion  of  Norman 
Lind  to  creative  services  director.  Theo¬ 
dore  Stasney  has  been  promoted  to  re¬ 
search  supervisor. 


Jean 'Hammond  Otto,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Milivaukee  Journal  and  former 
woman’s  editor  of  the  Appleton  (Wise.) 
Post  Crescent — married  November  23  to 
Lee  W.  Baker,  president  of  Lee  Baker 
•Associates,  Milwaukee  advertising  firm. 


Joseph  R.  White — named  general  sales 
manager.  Southern  Rhode  Island  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  parent  company  of  several 
weekly  newspapers,  including  the  TFar- 
wick  Beacon,  Cranston  Today  and  Seekonk 
Sentinel.  He  was  previously  advertising 
manager,  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times 
and  Providence  Visitor. 


David  Workman,  city  hall  reporter, 
Springfield  (Ohio)  Sun — to  the  Dayton 
Journal  Herald  as  a  reporter. 


Confdeniiat  Handling 

Newspaper 
Ownership  Changes 

|9I9)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27609 


Arthur  J.  Mott,  San  Francisco  man-  ■ 

ager  of  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  newspaper  I 

representatives  for  22  years-to  retire  De-  I 

cember  31.  With  the  exception  of  two  and  H 

a  half  years  in  Los  Angeles  with  Sunset  ■ 

magazine,  Mott  has  been  associated  with  V 

advertising  in  San  Francisco  since  1936. 
Richard  A.  Billings  will  succeed  Mott. 
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Promotion 

TOTAL— SUM  OF 

Covering  the  field  of  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  past  15  years  has  made  one 
thing  perfectly  clear  to  this  writer.  You 
cannot  possibly  report  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  without  also  covering  advertising,  ed¬ 
itorial  and  circulation. 

That’s  the  nature  of  promotion — 
promoting  advertising,  editorial,  circula¬ 
tion,  and  all  phases  of  the  newspaper’s 
activities.  I  suppose  you  could  call  it  the 
“total  newspaper  concept.” 

The  International  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association,  which  is  actually  more  of 
a  fellowship  of  practitioners  of  newspa¬ 
per  promotion  than  an  industry  associa¬ 
tion,  in  the  traditional  sense,  uses  this 
concept  in  a  new  book,  “Promoting  the 
Total  Newspaper.” 

Actually,  “Promoting  the  Total  News¬ 
paper”  is  not  a  new  book.  It’s  the  fourth 
version  of  the  Newspaper  Promotion 
Handbook,  with  all  of  the  chapters  com¬ 
pletely  up-dated  by  a  panel  of  16  authors, 
each  a  specialist  in  his/her  own  area  of 
newspapering. 

Who  would  find  such  a  book  useful? 
Who  in  the  newspaper  business  wouldn’t 
find  it  useful.  A  publisher  with  a  promo¬ 
tion  department  at  his  newspaper  would 
find  it  a  useful  yardstick.  A  publisher 
without  one  could  use  it  as  a  roadmap  for 
finding  out  how  to  start  one.  Editors,  ad¬ 
vertising  or  circulation  managers  will  find 
new  insights  into  how  their  selling  jobs 
would  be  made  easier,  and  probably  pick 
up  a  few  sound  ideas. 

And  finally,  if  I  was  a  journalism  edu¬ 
cator,  I’d  use  INPA’s  new  manual  as  the 
basis  for  starting  a  course  in  media  pro¬ 
motion. 

Bill  Shover,  public  relations  and  per¬ 
sonnel  director  of  the  Republic  and 
Gazette,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  took  on  the  job  of 
coordinating  and  editing  the  200-plus  page 
text.  He  carried  it  off,  too,  in  outstanding 
fashion — in  the  tradition  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  &  News’  Dan  Stem,  who  died 
in  March,  and  had  shepherded  previous 
editions  for  the  promotion  association. 

Paul  Hirt,  promotion  manager  of  the 
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By  George  Wilt 


ALL  THE  PARTS 

Chicago  Sun-Times/ Daily  News  used  the 
forward  to  the  book  to  put  forth  his  thesis 
on  promoting  the  ivhole  newspaper,  outlin¬ 
ing  procedures  and  suggesting  relation¬ 
ships  in  promoting  for  planned  growth — 
relating  the  newspaper  to  its  various  mis¬ 
sions,  helping  coordinate  all  departments 
in  decissions  affecting  the  selection  of  goals 
and  strategies,  i.solating  values  that  make 
the  newspaper  worthy  of  reader  and  ad¬ 
vertiser  attention,  and  .seeking  out  un¬ 
tapped  areas  of  potential. 

A  section  on  getting  started  in  promo¬ 
tion  includes  a  chapter  on  “The  What  and 
Why  of  Promotion,”  by  Mrs.  Patricia  La- 
Hatte,  promotion  manager  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution;  “Organizing  a 
department”  (Tomorrow  we’re  going  to 
get  organized),  by  Vincent  Spezzano,  di¬ 
rector  of  promotion/public  service,  tbe 
Gannett  Company,  Inc.;  and  “Coordi¬ 
nate,”  by  Sanford  H.  Stiles,  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times  and  Evening  Independent. 

A  second  section  includes  five  chapters 
on  building  circulation,  including  “What 
It’s  All  About,”  by  David  E.  Henes,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press;  “Product  Promotion  for 
Circulation  Promotion,”  by  Ron  Clarke, 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times;  Helping 
Circulation  with  Carrier  .Activities,”  by 
A1  McLellan,  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun; 
“Using  Radio  and  Television  to  promote 
your  newspaper,”  by  Robert  V.  Twilling, 
Chicago  Tribune/Today;  and  “Newspaper 
in  the  Classroom  Program,”  by  Mrs.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Riggs,  ANP.A. 

In  the  .Advertising  Promotion  section, 
Paul  Hirt  authors  chapters  on  “.Aiding 
•Advertising  and  .Advertisers,”  and  “Pro¬ 
moting  Retail.”  “Classified  .Advertising,” 
is  covered  in  a  chapter  by  John  Taylor, 
Toronto  Star;  and  “National  .Advertis¬ 
ing,”  is  covered  in  a  chapter  by  Warren 
Abrams,  Netv  York  Times. 

The  section  on  Research  includes  a 
chapter,  “Do  you  need  re.search?”  by  New¬ 
ell  Meyer,  Milwaukee  Journal;  and 
“Newspaper  Research:  Concepts  and  Col¬ 
lection,”  by  John  Mauro,  research  direc¬ 
tor,  Media  General. 

Public  Relations  and  Service  are  cov¬ 
ered  in  chapters  by  Laurie  Cavanaugh, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune;  and  John 
Cowles,  former  chairman  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Company. 

If  you  think  this  textbook  would  be  use¬ 
ful  you  can  get  one — or  information  about 
it — from  INPA,  Box  17422,  Dulles  Inter¬ 
national  Airport,  Washington,  D.C.  20041. 
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Ingersoll  buys  papers 

Ralph  Ingersoll  has  purchased  the  .Au¬ 
burn  (N.Y.)  Citizen-Advertiser,  which 
has  a  circulation  of  about  18,000,  for  an 
undisclosed  sum,  from  the  independent 
newspaper’s  stockholders,  according  to 
Citizen-.Advertiser  general  manager  Fred¬ 
erick  Osborne.  The  acquisition  includes 
the  Cam  Ulus  .Advocate,  a  weekly  owned  by 
the  .Auburn  Publishing  Co. 

Mississippi  paper 
fights  liquor  ad  ban 

The  .Mississippi  Press  Register  in  Pas¬ 
cagoula  is  waging  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  legalize  the  advertising  of  liquor 
in  the  state’s  newspapers. 

“It’s  legal  to  sell,  but  not  to  advertise,” 
the  newspaper’s  ad  says  in  the  headline 
over  an  illustration  of  a  rolled  up  newspa¬ 
per  bound  and  gagged. 

Body  copy  reads:  “.As  long  as  the  State 
Legislature  restricts  liquor  advertising 
from  our  ad  columns,  we  are  denied  our 
right  as  a  free  press  to  accept  or  reject 
advertising  according  to  our  own  judg¬ 
ment.  While  such  out-of-state  newspapers 
as  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Baton  Rouge, 
Birmingham,  New  York  and  Mobile  as 
well  as  magazines  distribute  reading  ma¬ 
terial  in  Mississippi  that  includes  liquor 
advertising  .  .  .  the  legislature  is  discrimi¬ 
nating  against  their  own  newspapers.” 

The  Press  Register  is  a  Newhouse 
newspaper,  affiliated  with  the  Mobile 
(.Ala.)  Press-Register. 

• 

Lions  oust  profane 
newspaper  publisher 

Parker  R.  Synder,  publi.sher  of  the 
Celina  (Ohio)  Daily  Standard,  has  been 
expelled  from  the  local  Lions  Club  for  an 
outburst  of  profanity  at  the  group’s 
November  6  meeting. 

Synder  has  posted  the  letter  of  expul¬ 
sion  in  the  show  window  of  the  Daily 
Standard. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the  club  for 
31  years  and  was  to  receive  an  award  for 
his  longevity  the  night  he  spoke  out.  He 
said  he  walked  out  of  the  meeting  and 
didn’t  stay  for  the  award  ceremony. 

Snyder  said  he  became  incensed  because 
several  men  of  what  he  termed  “upper 
incomes”  started  discussing  what  a  fine 
sport  trapping  muskrats  is. 

He  said  that  he  was  opposed  because  of 
the  pain  the  animals  suffer.  He  said  that 
he  was  not  opposed  to  someone  trapping 
to  make  a  living,  however. 

Snyder  said  he  can  go  five  minutes  in  a 
swearing  bout  without  repeating  a  word. 
• 

Top  2  million 

To  celebrate  the  two  millionth  classified 
ad  this  year,  the  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  classified  advertising  department 
was  presented  with  a  huge  cake  by  Charles 
Chadrow,  classified  advertising  manager. 
The  newspapers’  topped  the  mark  on 
November  2,  23  days  ahead  of  last  year. 
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Nobody 

makes 

band-aidsT 

(Not  even  Johnson  &  Johnson.) 


Lots  of  people  make  adhesive  bandages.  So, 
everyone  puts  a  brand  name  on  hi's  product. 
BAN  D-AiD„isthe  brand  name  for  the  adhesive 
bandages  Johnson  &  Johnson  makes.  Thaft 
why,  when  you  mean  our  bandages,  please 
say  BAND^-AiD  Adhesive  Bandages. 

Because  nobody  makes‘‘band-aids”  not  even 


Johnson  &  Johnson. 


Weekly  Editor  By  Margaret  Cronin  Fisk 

BLACK  PUBLISHER  THRIVES  IN  MILWAUKEE 


For  a  man  who  began  his  career  as  a 
shakeout  man  at  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  foundry,  Jerrel  Jones  hasn’t  done 
half  bad.  Jones  is  now  publisher  of  the 
thriving  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Courier  and 
owner  of  radio  station  WNOV  in  Milwau¬ 
kee. 

Jones  founded  the  Courier  as  a  local 
weekly  for  the  Milwaukee  black  communi¬ 
ty  in  1965.  For  a  year  before  that,  Jones 
had  been  bringing  over  a  Milwaukee  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Chicago  Courier  to  Milwaukee. 
He  started  the  Milwaukee  paper  because 
he  felt  the  community  needed  “an  inde¬ 
pendent  source  of  news.” 

The  Courier  now  has  an  audited  circu¬ 
lation  of  12,000  and  about  30  full  time 
employes.  The  radio  station,  which  Jones 
acquired  in  February,  has  about  20  more 
employes. 

With  his  media  holdings  Jones  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  black  businessmen  in 
Milwaukee,  a  city  noted  for  its  successes 
by  black  capitalists.  Jones  said  Milwaukee 
has  a  black  owned  bank,  two  black  news¬ 
papers,  a  black  shopping  center  and,  at 
one  time,  a  black  beer  company.  Yet  the 
black  community  numbers  only  about  135,- 
000. 

But,  like  many  other  black  businesssmen, 
Jones’  financial  success  has  been  fairly 
recent.  Jones’  family  moved  to  Milwaukee 
while  he  was  a  teenager;  prior  to  that  it 
had  been  one  of  the  few  black  families  in 
Oshkosh,  Wise. 

Had  part-time  jobs 

At  the  age  of  18  Jones  was  married  and 
working  at  the  foundry  shaking  out  hot 
molding.  He  also  held  down  part-time  jobs 
at  a  local  A&P  and  a  movie  theatre,  try¬ 
ing  to  save  enough  money  to  buy  his  own 
business.  At  the  time  he  started  the 
Courier,  with  no  capital,  he  was  suppor¬ 
ting  himself  by  driving  cabs  and  trucks. 

But  in  the  eight  years  since  then,  there 
has  been  a  turnaround  in  Jones  fortunes. 
At  34,  Jones  is  the  youngest  board  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  the  black  publications 
group. 

His  paper  has  garnered  27  national 
awards  in  competition  with  other  black 
weeklies.  In  1972  and  1973  the  Courier 
was  2nd  in  the  U.S. ;  it  was  beaten  just  a 
half  point  in  general  editorial  excellence 
this  year.  The  Courier  also  lost  the  typo¬ 
graphy  award  by  a  half  point — to  Jet 
magazine. 

Things  really  started  picking  up  earlier 
this  year  when  Jones  received  a  loan  to 
buy  the  radio  station.  The  loan  was 
granted  through  the  First  Wisconsin  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Milwaukee  “special  enter¬ 
prise  division.”  The  division  works  partic¬ 
ularly  with  minority  businessmen. 

Straight  loan  deal 

But,  Jones  noted,  there  was  “nothing 
special”  about  the  loan  deal.  The  Courier 
was  able  to  pay  $125,000  cash  for  the 
station.  The  bank  came  through  for  the 
rest  of  the  $360,000  purchase  price. 

Jones  stressed  that  “nobody’s  doing 


anybody  any  favors”  in  granting  him  the 
loan.  “It’s  a  straight  business  deal.  I  pay 
12%%  interest.” 

The  radio  station  had  been  having  some 
financial  problems  before  the  takeover,  but 
now  Jones  said  “at  least  we’re  paying  our 
bills.”  The  station  has  a  rhythmn  and 
blues  format. 

Own  photocomposition  sliop 

The  paper  has  its  own  composition 
shop,  using  Compugraphic  photocompos- 
ing  equipment.  Jones  said  the  paper  is 
farmed  out  to  a  printer.  The  Courier  is  a 
full-size  sheet,  it  usually  publishes  about 
20  pages. 

The  average  age  of  the  Courier  staff  is 
fairly  young,  Jones  noted.  Most  people  arc 
under  30.  The  staff  is  only  about  one-third 
black,  another  third  is  white,  the  remain¬ 
der  other  minorities. 

Jones  also  started  a  paper  in  Racine, 
Wise,  about  the  same  time  that  a  rival 
black  publisher,  owner  of  the  Miltvaukee 
Star,  also  moved,  into  that  city.  Jones  and 
the  other  publisher  merged  their  Racine 
papers  and  agreed  to  cooperate  in  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

The  Star  changed  its  publication  date  to 
Tuesday;  the  Courier  kept  Thursday. 
“Now  instead  of  fighting,  we’re  giving  the 
community  two  newspapers  every  week,” 
Jones  said. 

• 

Editors  speeding 
print  revolution 

The  enthusiasm  which  editors  are 
showing  for  the  new  electronic  newsroom 
devices  will  accelerate  the  “revolution”  in 
publishing  techniques,  according  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Rineheart,  vicepresident  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

After  participating  in  a  session  on  the 
new  equipment  at  the  .\PME  convention 
last  week,  Rinehart  remarked  that  the 
pace  of  change  in  newspaper  production 
has  been  speeded  up  by  the  editors. 

“While  many  production  people  are  in¬ 
clined  to  go  slowly,”  Rinehart  commented, 
“the  editors  are  finally  pushing  for  the 
new  things  to  help  them  get  out  better 
papers  at  lower  cost.” 

• 

Computer  specialist 
hired  by  Field  papers 

The  Field  Enterprises  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Chicago  Daily  News  will  in¬ 
stall  new  methods  and  systems  of  printing 
in  1974. 

This  disclosure  came  with  the  naming 
to  the  new  post  of  advanced  systems  di¬ 
rector  of  the  newspaper  division.  Kenneth 
R.  Schurr  Jr.  38,  had  been  with  the 
Knight  Newspapers  in  Miami  the  last  five 
years. 

He  was  responsible  for  the  co¬ 
ordination  and  development  of  computer- 
based  systems  for  the  10  Knight  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country. 

EDITOR 


Weekly  owner  acquires 
large  blocks  of  stock 

Warren  Buffett,  owner  of  the  Sun 
Newspapers  of  Omaha,  a  group  of  week¬ 
lies  that  won  a  Pulitzer  prize  last  year, 
has  become  the  largest  single  stockholder 
of  the  Washington  Post  Co.  outside  of 
management  and  the  employes  profit  shar¬ 
ing  trust. 

A  block  of  467,150  shares  of  the  class  B 
common  stock  of  the  Washington  Post  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Newsweek  magazine,  has  been  purchased 
by  several  o|^his  Nebraska  insurance  com¬ 
panies  at  a  cost  of  about  $10  million.  In 
1971  Buffett  tried  unsuccessfully  to  buy 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Stock  breakdown 

The  Buffett  interests  now  have  about  10 
percent  of  all  shares,  including  the  Class 
A  stock.  He  controls  12  percent  of  the 
Class  B  stock  which  has  a  voice  in  select¬ 
ing  30  percent  of  the  newspaper’s  direc¬ 
tors.  (Katharine  Graham,  chairman  of  the 
Washington  Post  Co.,  controls  51  percent 
of  the  A-stock,  which  elects  70  per  cent  of 
the  board  of  directors.) 

The  Omaha  insurance  group  also  owns 
a  4  percent  interest  in  Affiliated  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

The  43-year-old  investor’s  interest  in 
newspapers  dates  back  to  the  time  his 
grandfather  ran  the  Cuming  County  Dem¬ 
ocrat  in  Nebraska  and  to  the  time  when 
his  father  was  a  U.S.  Representative  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  he  was  a  youth 
delivering  the  Washington  Post. 

His  personal  holdings  are  estimated  at 
$30  million. 

• 

N.Y.  dailies,  weeklies 
ok  ‘joint’  work  plan 

On  January  1  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  with  offices  in  the 
Newhouse  Communications  Center  in  Sy¬ 
racuse,  will  begin  administering  the  cen¬ 
tral  office  work  of  the  New  York  Press 
Association,  the  state  weekly  newspaper 
group,  in  addition  to  continuing  to  handle 
daily  association  activities. 

A  “joint  working  agreement”  between 
the  state  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  as¬ 
sociations  was  signed  October  26  by  NY- 
SPA  president  George  B.  Waters  of  the 
Rome  Daily  Sentinel  and  by  NYP.\  pres¬ 
ident  John  T.  Tuthill  3rd  of  The  Long 
Island  Advance. 

While  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
two  associations  will  come  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  W.  Melvin  Street,  executive 
director  of  the  NYSPA,  each  association 
w’ill  continue  to  prepare  separate  annual 
budgets.  Each  association  will  maintain 
separate  officers,  directors  and  standing 
committees,  though  joint  committees  may 
be  formed  to  work  on  concerns  mutual  to 
both  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

The  joint  working  arrangement  is  de¬ 
signed  to  “strengthen  the  bond  between 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  state 
while  maintaining  the  separate  identities 
of  the  two  associations.” 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

11/20 

AfnilUtcd  Publicatloni  (AMEX)  .  7% 

American  FinnneUI  Corp.  (OTC)  .  11% 

Booth  Nowtpnpors  (OTC)  .  15% 

CepiUI  CllUi  ldcit«.  (NYSE)  .  17% 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  .  1% 

CowIm  Comm  (NYSE)  .  7 

Dow  Jonot  (OTC)  .  21% 

Down*  Comm.  (OTC)  .  2% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  12 

Grey  Comm.  (OTC)  .  W/, 

Herte  Henki  (NYSE)  .  1% 

Jeffarion-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  15% 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  12% 

Lee  Enterpriia  (AM^j  .  il'A 

Media  Ganarai  (AMK)  .  25% 

New  York  Timai  (AM^)  .  11 

Panel  (OTC)  .  1 

Poit  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  II 

Ouabacor  (AMEX)  .  11% 

Riddar  Pubiicatiom  (NYSE)  .  14% 

Southern  Praii  (CE)  .  11% 

Spaidal  (OTC)  .  f/j 

Thomion  Nawipapars  (CE)  .  11% 

Tima  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  11 

TImai  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  IB 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  24% 

Washington  Post  (AM&)  .  11% 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibl  (CE)  .  12% 

Addrassograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  11% 

Aldan  Electronics  (OTC)  .  1% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  4% 

Anglo-Canadian  (CE)  .  17% 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  .  10 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  22 

Barkay  Photo  (NYSEJ  .  IO>/4 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  14 

Compugraphic  JAMu)  .  24 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  4% 

Crown  Zallarbach  (NYSE)  .  11% 

Cutlar-Hammar  (NYSE)  .  24% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  14% 

Digital  Equipmant  (NYSE)  .  14% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  21% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  55% 

Dvmo  (NYSE)  .  17% 

EORM  (OTC)  .  1% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSEJ  .  122% 

Ehranraich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  1% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  21% 

Ganarai  Electric  (NYSE)  .  42% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  14 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSEJ  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nakoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Intartypa  (NYSE)  . .  12 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  4% 

International  Papar  (NYSE)  .  44 

Itak  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  21% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  11 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  5% 

MacMillan.  Bloadal  (C»  .  15% 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  IB 

Millmastar  Onyi  (AMEX)  .  7 

Minnesota  Min.  R  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  11% 

Photon  (OTC)  .  — 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  10% 

Rockwall  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  271/4 

Singar  (NYSE)  .  44% 

Southland  Papar  (OTC)  .  WU 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  B% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  17% 

Whaalabrator-Frya  (NYSE)  .  11% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  11% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  1% 


11/27 


2  million  want  ads 

“Two-Million  Two-rific!”  was  byword  at 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  November  16 
when  that  paper  ran  its  two-millionth 
want  ad  of  1973.  Message  was  borne  on 
banners,  badges  worn  by  all  classified 
staffers,  in-paper  advertising  and  even  on 
a  cake  everyone  shared  to  mark  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

The  paper  topped  last  year’s  high  of 
1,944,217  want  ads  in  spite  of  restrictions 
imposed  on  advertisers  due  to  the  news¬ 
print  shortage.  In  fact,  203,406  want  ads 
ran  in  October,  an  all-time  high  for  one 
month.  Classified  advertising  manager 
Tom  Roskelly  noted  it  took  the  Times  82 
years  to  reach  cne-million  want  ads  in 
1966  .  .  .  but  only  seven  years  to  double  it. 


Even  felons  to  get  ‘Mr.’ 
treatment  by  N.Y.  Times 

A.  M.  Rosenthal,  managing  editor.  New 
York  Times,  said  in  a  memorandum  to  the 
staff  that  beginning  with  the  December  3 
issue,  the  paper  “will  no  longer  omit  the 
Mr.  before  the  names  of  those  who  have 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  or  who  have 
unsavory  reputations  known  to  be 
deserved.” 

Under  the  old  practice,  he  said,  the 
paper  had  run  into  the  problem  of  “ap¬ 
pearing  to  make  social  and  political  judg¬ 
ments  about  different  types  of  crimes.” 

One  exception  to  the  new  rule  gives 
editors  the  discretion  to  drop  “Mr.”  in 
particularly  gruesome  cases. 


From  sticks  in  the  river, 

to  paper  tolls  at  tlie  presses 

Webb  conveyor  systems  do  big  jobs. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

B.ttun.  B.rfon  Duritint,  Osborn  (OTC)  ..  11%  12% 

Dorumus  (OTC)  .  S  4 

Doylu,  Dana,  Barnbach  (OTC)  .  10%  7% 

Foota.  Cona,  Balding  (NYSE)  .  t  7 

Gray  Advarfiting  (OTC)  .  8%  B% 

Intarpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  11%  IOI/4 

Naadham.  Harpar  E  Staars  (OTC)  .  7  B 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  10  10% 

Tracy-Locka  (OTC)  .  5  4% 

Walls  Rich  Graana  (NYSE)  .  7%  B% 


Circulators  reject  union 

Circulation  district  managers  at  News- 
day  have  rejected  representation  by  Local 
406  of  the  Nassau  County  Pressmen  and 
Assistants  Union,  International  Printing 
and  Graphic  Communication  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  by  a  vote  of  163-141.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  conducted  the  rep¬ 
resentation  election  November  16. 


Big  jobs  like  a  nine  mile-long 
system  from  Quebec’s  Mani- 
cougan  River  to  a  debarking  site 
inland,  and  on  to  a  massive  15-chute 
ship  loader  jutting  out  over  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  A  precision  engi¬ 
neered  flow  of  pulp  sticks  over  drag¬ 
line  conveyors,  belt  conveyors  and 
water  flumes. 

Keeping  spiders  full  in  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Detroit . . .  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Montreal,  Toronto ...  the  list 
goes  on.  Our  innovative  newsprint 
handling  systems  are  in  operation  at 
major  newspapers  across  North 
America. 


Call  it  systems  exiaerience.  Combined 
with  an  unequaled  product  line.  For 
starters,  three  types  of  slat  conveyors, 
two  types  of  Towveyorsfand  a  whole 
new  generation  of  hydraulic  kickers 
. . .  gently  unloading  paper  rolls  at 
the  presses.  Plus  in-house  computer 
control  capability. 

We  want  to  hear  about  your  pulp 
stick/newsprint  handling  problems. 
Write: 

Jervis  B.  Webb  Company, 

9000  Alpine  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Michigan  48204.  Or  call 


(313)  933-8000. 


Jervis  B.  Webb  Company 
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Accountability 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


Sixteen  editors  in  this  study  indicated 
that  they  are  using  some  kind  of  lay 
advisory  board.  Four  of  these  committees 
were  called  Press  Councils,  eleven  were 
called  Advisory  Boards,  and  one  was 
called  the  Bureau  of  .Accuracy  and  Fair 
Play.  They  have  in  common  a  committee 
of  citizens  who  provide  the  newspaper 
with  input  on  its  day-to-day  per¬ 
formance. 

Typical  of  the  press  council  approach  is 
that  of  the  Delta  Democrat-Times  of 
Greenville,  Miss.  The  council  has  been  in 
operation  nearly  two  years.  The  original 
council  members  were  picked  by  Editor 
Hodding  Carter  III  and  his  staff.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  the  original  members 
of  the  council  selected  a  new  one-third  of 
the  14-member  board.  The  council  meets 
once  a  month  to  consider  complaints  re¬ 
garding  the  accuracy  and  fairness  of  the 
paper,  two  local  radio  stations  and  the 
local  television  station.  Members  of  the 
council  serve  on  a  voluntary,  non-paid, 
basis.  Carter,  in  evaluating  the  council, 
said:  “Although  the  council  has  not  been 
as  vigorous  as  I  had  hoped,  it  has  begun 
to  operate  more  effectively  and  to  deal 
with  substantive  issues.  I  think  it  is  defin¬ 
itely  worthwhile  and  has  pleased  most  of 
our  readers.” 

Five  of  the  editors  in  this  study  said 
they  had  tried  advisory  boards  and  had 
rejected  the  idea.  The  reason,  in  almost 


NEED  INFORMATION? 

Kawasaki’s  Motorcycle  Factcenter  is 
your  central  source  for  information  on 
motorcycles.  Motorcycles  and  the 
environment.  Motorcycles  and  the 
energy  crisis.  Legislation.  Safety.  His¬ 
tory.  Personalities,  trends  and  any¬ 
thing  else  about  the  world  of  two 
wheels  and  a  motor.  Call  us. 


1062  McGaw  Ave.  Santa  Ana,  CA  92705 


FacUine:  (714)  979-5552 


every  case,  for  discarding  the  sy.stem  was 
that  it  simply  didn’t  help  the  newspaper. 
Meanwhile,  however,  several  other  news¬ 
papers  are  considering  the  press  coun¬ 
cil/advisory  board  concept. 

Ollier  systcmK  of  accoiinlabilily 

Several  editors  described  accountability 
systems  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
questionnaire.  These  systems  range  from 
the  well-organized  to  those  not  organized 
at  all.  A  brief  summary,  however,  will 
add  to  the  picture  of  what  is  being  done  in 
the  accountability  area. 

One  off-shoot  of  the  ombudsman  and 
accuracy  forms  approach  has  been  the 
calling  of  attention  to  the  fact  that  read¬ 
ers  kno’v  very  little  about  how  newspa¬ 
pers  operate.  One  exchange  between  the 
Ivouisville  ombudsman  and  a  critic  led 
Isaacs  to  write  an  article  in  which  he 
said:  “One  thing  that  continually  amazes 
those  of  us  who  put  out  newspapers  is 
how  little  the  members  of  the  public  un¬ 
derstand  what  it  is  we  really  do — and  how 
much  they  assume.”  He  then  went  on  to 
discuss  what  an  editor  is  and  what  he 
does  and,  more  generally,  how  articles  are 
reviewed. 

Several  newspapers  have  instituted  a 
regular  practice  of  writing  explanatory 
columns  and  articles,  some  on  a  regular 
basis  and  some  as  the  need  arises.  Larry 
Jinks  of  the  Miann  Herald,  for  example, 
writes  a  weekly  column  called  “View  from 
the  Newsroom,”  in  which  he  attempts  to 
explain  informally  how  and  why  the 
newspaper  does  what  it  does  in  its  news 
columns.  The  Charlotte  Observer  occasion¬ 
ally  runs  a  “Report  to  the  Readers” 
column  on  the  way  it  was  or  explaining 
general  policy  matters.  The  Omaha 
World-Herald  has  run  a  similar  column, 
“Your  Newspaper,”  for  seven  years.  The 
Herald-Telephone  of  Bloomington,  Ind., 
has  a  similar  column,  “Back  Talk,”  in 
which  complaints  are  answered  and  gen¬ 
eral  policy  procedures  are  explained. 

Reader  surveys 

Other  newspapers  have  taken  surveys 
to  assess  their  performance.  These  may  be 
coupled  with  readership  studies  or  done 
separately.  The  Times  of  Gainesville,  Ga., 
for  example,  assigned  its  news  staff  to 
interview  a  cross-section  of  its  readers  to 
ascertain  opinions  about  the  newspaper. 
The  editor  reports  that  the  information 
obtained  has  proved  most  useful  and  that 
he  would  like  to  do  the  study  again,  al¬ 
though  it  required  a  great  deal  of  staff 
time.  The  Jeffersonian  of  Cambridge,  Ohio 
has  used  surveys  done  by  the  local  Jay- 
cees.  The  Chronicle-Telegram  of  Elyria, 
Ohio  is  including  some  questions  about  its 
accuracy  and  fairness  as  a  part  of  a  large 
marketing  study. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  holds  a  monthly 
community  relations  dinner  to  which  a 
dozen  prominent  citizens  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  groups  in  the  community 
are  invited  to  discuss  the  paper’s  per¬ 
formance  and  policies. 

Many  newspapers  are  placing  increased 
emphasis  on  Letters  to  the  Editor.  These 
papers  are  providing  more  space  for  let¬ 
ters  and  are  more  actively  encouraging 
people  to  write.  Many  newspapers  are 
also  actively  promoting  “Opposing  View” 
columns  on  the  editorial  page. 

EDITOR 


There  is  evidence,  however,  of  consider¬ 
able  opposition  to  the  entire  accountabil¬ 
ity  concept.  Reporters  and  editors  some¬ 
times  resent  the  ombudsman  and,  indeed, 
the  basic  idea  of  sending  out  accuracy 
forms  to  “check  up  on  the.m.”  The  process 
of  obtaining  external  criticism  is  a  time- 
consuming  and  expensive  one. 

• 

Ombudsman: 
press  has  lost 
‘some  of  soul’ 

Robert  Maynard,  Washington  Post  om¬ 
budsman,  asserted  at  an  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  session  last  week  in 
Orlando,  Fla.  that  newspapers  that  have 
become  wealthy,  monopolistic  and  com¬ 
fortable  have  lost  something  of  their  soul 
by  failing  to  carry  out  their  principal 
mission  in  the  minority  communities. 

“Newspapers,”  he  declared,  “became 
great  by  being  the  ombudsmen  for  the 
whole  community,  by  righting  a  wrong 
wherever  they  found  one.  That  was  one  of 
their  principal  missions. 

“Under  the  First  .Amendment  they  have 
an  obligation  to  .serve  as  a  binding  force 
in  the  community.” 

But,  generally,  Maynard  said,  newspa¬ 
pers  ignore  the  texture  of  life  in  the  black 
community  and  concern  themselves  mainly 
with  crime,  welfare  and  the  “mythology  of 
poverty.”  All  blacks,  he  said,  are  not 
poor;  all  blacks  who  are  poor  aren’t  on 
welfare;  and  all  blacks  on  welfare  are  not 
chiselers. 

Maynard,  a  black  who  has  had  a  distin¬ 
guished  career  as  reporter,  editor  and  Nie- 
man  Fellow  at  Harvard,  said  much  of 
the  problem  rests  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  black  executive  in  the  news  department 
of  a  major  daily  newspaper  and  that  bias 
is  built  into  news  content  of  newspapers 
by  white  management  and  white  sources 
of  news. 

“Newspapers  have  fostered  a  mistrust 
of  their  product  in  the  black  community,” 
he  said. 

Why,  he  asked,  have  circulation  people 
written  off  people  in  the  tough  ethnic 
neighborhoods,  and  why  has  there  been 
little  promotion  effort  to  attract  black  peo¬ 
ple  as  readers? 

Maynard  didn’t  advocate  hiring  a  spe¬ 
cial  staff  to  cover  minority  news. 

“But,”  he  added,  “no  one,  not  even  the 
Washington  Post,  is  doing  the  job  the  way 
it  ought  to  be  done.” 

Wes  Gallagher,  president  of  the  AP, 
asked  Maynard  about  the  nature  of  calls 
and  mail  he  receives.  Maynard  replied 
that  whites  usually  complain  that  the 
press  is  persecuting  the  President  and 
blacks  protest  that  coverage  of  their 
affairs  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  inad¬ 
equate. 

Maynard  asked,  why  do  newspapers 
send  reporters  out  to  inquire  what  is  the 
black  view  of  Watergate?  Why,  he  won¬ 
dered,  is  there  a  belief  that  the  black  view 
is  any  different  from  the  white  view. 

It  was  noted  for  the  record  that  the 
Portland  Oregonian  has  had  a  black  city 
editor  for  the  past  four  years. 
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UPI  introduces 
Unistox  DataTwo 

United  Press  International  has  begun 


Tell  ‘Katy’  your  dreams 
and  she  moU  explain  them 


delivery  of  a  high  speed  financial  tubular 
service  called  Unistox  DataTwo. 

C.  Robert  Woodsum,  director  of  UPI 
stock  market  services,  said:  “It  is  the  first 
regular  domestic  Dataspeed  financial  ser¬ 
vice  to  feature  delivery  of  major  stock 
exchange  tables  in  space  saver,  two  thirds 
column  (eight  picas)  measure  to  include 
price-earnings  ratios.” 

DataTwo  provides  afternoon  editions 
with  a  series  of  preclosing  and  at-the- 
close  NYSE  stock  and  bond  tables  sent  in 
eight  pica  measure  to  include  common 
stock  price-earnings  ratios.  These  tables 
are  transmitted  at  approximately  200 
agate  lines  per  minute. 

Morning  editions  subscribing  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  have  a  choice  between  two  formats: 
the  closing  two  thirds  column,  eight  pica 
table  or  a  new  one-column,  11  pica  table. 
The  latter  substitutes  annual  high-low 
prices  for  the  daily  high-lows. 

Woodsum  said  many  of  the  supplemen¬ 
tary  tables  being  delivered  in  the  new 
DataTwo  service  have  been  condensed  in 
the  interest  of  saving  space. 

lie  said  DataTwo  will  also  deliver  non¬ 
stock  features,  such  as  baseball  box 
scores,  Dataspeed  football  expressway  and 
newsmaker  texts  all  of  which  are  now 
important  fixtures  in  UPI  Dataspeed  ser¬ 
vices. 

Ad  salesmen  tour 
Montgomery  Ward 

More  than  70  members  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
(INAE)  recently  spent  one  day  in  Chica¬ 
go  learning  about  Montgomery  Ward  and 
Marcor  Inc. 

The  executives,  representing  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  all  metros  around  the  coun¬ 
try,  heard  speeches  by  Ward  and  Marcor 
officers  and  executives  and  toured  the 
company’s  research  and  development  fa¬ 
cility  during  the  all-day  conference. 

“We  handled  our  conference  differently 
from  the  way  our  competitors  did,”  said 
John  Flakne,  retail  promotion  business 
manager  and  a  coordinator  of  the  confer¬ 
ence.  “Sears  and  Penney  spent  a  lot  of 
time  on  how  to  make  ads.  But  these  execu¬ 
tives  are  advertising  pros;  they  know  all 
that.  We  discussed  our  company  and  con¬ 
sumerism.  We  wanted  to  give  this  group  a 
broad  background  in  all  aspects  of  re¬ 
tailing.” 

Although  some  time  was  devoted  to  the 
history  of  Montgomery  Ward  and  Marcor, 
the  topic  of  advertising  was  not  neglected. 
After  a  tour  of  the  Chicago  test  labs,  the 
executives  heard  discussions  of  retail  pro¬ 
motion,  major  advertising  objectives  and 
the  development  of  advertising  strategy. 

The  approach  of  discussing  retailing 
and  consumerism,  rather  than  just  adver¬ 
tising  production,  went  over  well,  Flakne 
said. 

“We’ve  received  30  or  40  letters  with 
favorable  comments  from  the  advertising 
executives.” 


“Your  Dreams”  is  a  new,  six-a-week 
column  designed  as  a  minimal  “space- 
eater”  by  its  syndicate  and  with  a  subject 
content  taking  advantage  of  the  age-old 
fascination  of  dreams. 

The  new  column  by  Katy  Crean  began 
recently  in  the  New  York  Daily  News 
with  the  writer  interpreting  dreams  of 
readers,  and  it  is  now  being  offered  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate.  The  column  signed  “Katy”  uses  a 
reader’s  letter  describing  a  dream  and  the 
interpretation  in  about  2i/2  inches  of 
space. 

Mrs.  Crean,  mother  of  nine,  lives  with 
her  television  playwright  husband,  Robert 
Crean,  in  a  New  York  City  suburban  area 
which  she  prefers  not  to  pinpoint.  The 
reason  is  that  Mrs.  Crean  says  she  doesn’t 
have  time  to  interpret  dreams  for  neigh¬ 
bors  as  her  grandmother  used  to  do  some 
years  ago  in  Chicago.  Bom  Katy  Simonai- 
tis  in  a  Lithuanian  neighborhood  in  Chica¬ 
go,  she  recalls  her  maternal  grandmother 
was  the  local  oracle — “a  very  intelligent 
woman  with  a  remarkable  peasantlike 
wisdom.”  One  of  Katy’s  early  treasures 
was  a  book  on  dreams  left  to  her  by  her 
grandmother. 

The  author  of  the  new  column  has  done 
research  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  in 
Freud  and  Jung  dream  theories,  and  also 
research  ranging  from  early  Greek  to  con¬ 
temporary  dream  studies.  She  holds  a 


bachelor’s  degree  from  St.  Mary  of  the 
Woods  College,  Terre  Haute,  and  a  mas¬ 
ters  from  Catholic  University,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

The  column  refrains  from  printing 
dreams  that  may  indicate  psychiatric  dis¬ 
turbance,  while  advising  the  writer  to 
seek  therapy.  Katy  Crean  says  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  column  is  to  encourage  self- 
evaluation  and  self  respect.  “Dreams  are 
an  overlooked  method  of  understanding 
ourselves  better.” 

• 

Auto  industry  is 
subject  of  series 

Analysis  of  present  and  future  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  automobile  industry  in  the 
book  “Paradise  Lost:  The  Decline  of  the 
Auto-Industrial  Age”  will  be  offered  as  an 
exclusive  six-part,  newspaper  series  De¬ 
cember  10  from  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate.  The  book  is  by  a  former  New  York- 
based  reporter-researcher  for  the  London 
Sunday  Times,  Emma  Rothschild. 

Ms.  Rothschild,  bom  in  London  in  1948 
and  at  19  the  youngest  woman  to  receive  a 
bachelor’s  degree  from  Oxford  Universi¬ 
ty,  did  graduate  study  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Her  book,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Random  House,  grew  out  of 
reporting  on  the  U.S.  auto  industry. 
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'THE  POCrOR  FOONP 

Your  trouble? soop. 
well  V\5CU6S  IT  AT 
HALT=DME.'' 


C  1972  by  United  F«aitur«  Syndicate.  Inc. 


"OUlCK  !  TELU  me!  what  ARE  YOU 
CHEERIMG  ABOUT  ?  « 


Join  THE  BOSLEYS  in  their  ad¬ 
ventures  through  life  — with  all 
the  foibles  and  frustrations  of 
typical  Americans.  Each  week 
John  Stees  draws  six  or  eight 
or  ten  variations  on  a  theme. 
And  makes  funnybones  go 
pinggg!  It's  an  instant, 
humorous  reminder  of  our¬ 
selves. 


NUMBER  ON  MY  BACK 
I'P  (SET  SOME  ArTENTION 
AHOUNP  HERE." 
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Newspapers  ask  advertisers 


to  conform  to  set 

Ad  sizes  which  save  newsprint  are 
being  recommended  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers  in  guidelines  issued  by  the  News¬ 
print  Conservation  Committee  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  and  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  Inc. 

The  guidelines  are  based  on  consulta¬ 
tions  with  leading  advertisers  and  news¬ 
paper  make-up  specialists.  They  are  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated  in  a  brochure  now 
being  distributed  to  newspapers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

One  of  the  ways  to  conserve  newsprint, 
the  brochure  notes,  is  to  use  ad  sizes 
which  allow  more  efficient  page  make-up 
problems. 

.\d  sizes  recommended  for  eight  column 
newspapers  in  the  newsprint  conservation 
guidelines  are: 

Editors  tested 
for  women’s 
section/quality 

Would  you  like  to  have  the  finest  wom¬ 
en’s  section  in  the  country? 

Try  this  test,  as  suggested  by  Robert 
Haiman,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  at 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  convention  last  week  at  Walt 
Disney  World  in  Florida. 

Answer  true  or  false  to  the  following: 

1.  Is  any  reporter  on  the  women’s  staff 
good  enough  to  work  on  the  city  staff? 

2.  Would  you  allow  the  women’s  editor 
to  hire  her  own  staff? 


ad  sizes 

•  .\ds  of  one-quarter  page  or  multi¬ 
ples;  half  pages,  horizontal  or  vertical, 
and  full  pages. 

•  .Ads  of  even  column  widths  (2,  4,  fi, 
or  8  columns  wide)  and  full  page 
lengths. 

•  Ads  of  even  column  widths  and  half 
page  depth. 

•  One  column  ads  of  any  depth. 

Not  recommended  are: 

•  .\ds  of  odd  column  widths  (.‘I,  5  and  7 
columns  wide). 

•  “Step-down”  ads  of  any  size. 

•  Double-truck  ads  of  less  than  full 
width  or  depth. 

Similar  guidelines  for  tabloids  and  for 
six  column  newspapers  are  now  being  de¬ 
veloped. 

• 

Bill  would  fine  anyone 
for  reporter  interference 

.A.  bill  backed  by  the  Long  Island  Press 
Photographers  .Association  would  make  it 
a  crime  to  interfere  with  a  working 
newsman  in  New  York  State. 

If  enacted,  the  bill  would  apply  to  any¬ 
one  who  “intentionally  and  unreasonably 
obstructs”  a  reporter  or  photographer 
covering  a  news  story.  Such  obstruction 
would  be  classified  as  fourth-degree  crimi¬ 
nal  mischief  and  be  punishable  by  as 
much  as  one  year  in  prison  and  a  $1,000 
fine. 

Sponsors  of  the  bill,  which  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  next  session  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislature,  are  .Assemblyman 
Joseph  M.  Margiotta  and  State  Sen.  John 
R.  Dunne,  both  of  Nassau  County.  .A  simi¬ 
lar  bill  was  defeated  at  the  last  legislative 
session. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  RATES 

“POSITIONS  WANTID" 

I  Pay  obi*  with  ord0rl 

4-week$  SI. 15  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  S1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  S1.45  per  line 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IRemIffance  should  oecempony  clessIRed  copy 
when  tubmiffed  unless  credit  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  I 

4- weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  $2.00  per  line 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Airmail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 

DISPLAT— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations,  changes  ypur  classified  ad 
to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is 
$3.60  per  agate  line — $50.40  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Classifled  Contract  Rotes  Available 
On  Request 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


3.  If  there  is  a  spectacular  news  break 
and  the  city  editor  is  absent,  could  the 
women’s  editor  run  the  staff  competently? 

4.  Does  the  women’s  editor  insist  on 
food  and  fashion  coverage  that  is  as  tough 
and  skeptical  as  that  you  demand  on  the 
city  hall  beat? 

5.  Does  the  women’s  department  have 
equal  access,  with  sports  and  other  sec¬ 
tions,  to  the  best  photographers  on  the 
staff? 

Section  keeping  pace? 

6.  Is  the  women’s  section  making  radi¬ 
cal  changes  that  keep  pace  with  other 
changes? 

7.  Does  the  women’s  editor  spend  as 
much  time  as  other  editors  thinking  about 
news  coverage  assignments? 

8.  Could  the  best  reporter  on  the  wom¬ 
en’s  staff  switch  with  the  best  reporter  on 
the  city  staff  and  both  like  it? 

9.  Would  the  women’s  editor  be  happy 
to  see  her  best  women’s  interest  story 
played  on  page  one  of  the  local  section? 

10.  Is  the  pay  scale  for  the  women’s 
staff  exactly  equal  to  that  for  the  city 
staff? 

If  you  answered  all  “true”  you  would 
have  the  best  women’s  department,  said 
Haiman.  If  you  answered  only  five  “true” 
you  are  among  those  who  give  managing 
editors  a  bad  name. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


A^TIQlES 


Antiques  in  America 

“  Ant  Kjiirs  In  Armrka  "  is 
vxrittcn  by  Harry  Baker,  a 
new spaperman  who  t'rcw 
u|)  in  the  furniture  desit'n 
faisiness,  is  himself  a  eollee- 
t*)r  and  anticpies  expert  It 
is  S[)e(  ifi( ,  illustrated,  [)rac- 
tital  Ills  column  is  res[)ect- 
ed  by  professionals  but 
[irofitable  to  amateurs  and 
is  written  with  real  Yankee 
humor  and  literary  econ¬ 
omy  I  he  VV.ishim»ton  Post 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  are 
two  of  the  subscribers.  For. 
samples  and  [trices  write 
The  Provideiue  Journal, 
Room  416,  Providence,  R  I 
()2')()2 

GENERAL 


HEAVENS  ABOVE  I  "Your  Horoscope 
Forecast”.  A  weekly  guide  prepared  by 
experienced  astrologer.  High  reader  ap-j 
peal.  Free  samples.  Box  1876,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


P  iRENT  TIPS 


PAUL’S  PARENT  TIPS— Lively  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  alt  kids  (anil 
adults)  pose.  20  years  experience. 
Samples.  P.  Burns,  436  Morse,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio  45420. 


SPORTS 

EXCLUSIVE  Sports  articles  written  by 
National  Reporters  under  contract  to 
us.  Mailed  Weekly.  $2.50  per  week  re¬ 
gardless  of  circulation.  Samples.  Sports 
Weekly,  P.O.  Box  2509,  Harrisburg. 
Pa.  17105, 


TRAP EL 

YOUR  WEEKLY  TRAVEL  and  recre¬ 
ation  page  or  supplement.  No  work  for 
you,  only  profit.  Travel  Rates  & 
Places,  Box  246,  Woodside,  N.Y.  lf377. 


WASHINGTON  COVERAGE 

STORIES,  COLUMNS,  QUERIES  or 
background  files  written  for  you  on 
what  government  and  Congressional 
actions  will  mean  to  your  area  of  in¬ 
terest.  Specializing  in  business,  sciem 
tific,  and  technical  areas.  Staffed  by 
top  professionals.  Write  or  Call: 

Nation’s  Capital  News  Bureau 
3110  Mount  Vernon  Ave. 

Alexandria,  Virginia  22305 
(703)  548-0496 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  com 
ment,  church  directory  illustrations 
horoscope,  movie  reviews,  crossword 
puzzle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  qua! 
ity  features  for  the  weekly  editor  (off 
set  only).  Prices  for  all  (11)  features 
start  at  $6.50,  based  upon  circulation, 
MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newnan,  Ga.  30263. 
Ph.:  (404)  263-6356 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER^BROI^RS 


WE  HAVE  SEVERAL  qualified  buyers 
(individuals,  couples,  corporations) 
seeking  good  papers.  They  want  poten¬ 
tial.  If  your  property  has  it,  regardless 
of  size,  we  can  help  you  sell  it.  W.  W. 
Spurgeon  Jr.,  550  Merchants  Bank 
Building,  Muncie,  Ind.,  47303.  (317) 
289-9966. 

PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc..  P.O.  Dr. 
12428.  I’anama  City.  Fla.  32401. 

ALAN  G.  LE^VIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file  —  over  300  active  qualified 
buyers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  ; 
shopper.  Ridge  Road.  Hardwick,  Mass.  ' 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009.  j 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DO^VN  PAYMENT  I 
that  luiys  the  news|)aper — it's  the  per-  I 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'Ttiis  ! 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  ' 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGIINER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858  j 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker 
13SB  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.  91786 
Daily  Sales,  Appraisals:  (714)  982-0424  ! 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS  | 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

'  BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
;  Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
:  gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
I  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
■  papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con- 
;  sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property. 

>  you  should  call  (S13)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
I  Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33513.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

I  Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap- 
I  praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 

'  CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
j  6614  Rutgers  Street 

Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEW'SPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SMALL  COLORADO  NEWSPAPER 
and  thriving  printing  plant.  Excellent 
equipment,  both  letterpress  and  offset. 
Priced  under  gross,  takes  23M  to  han¬ 
dle.  Purchaser  should  have  knowledge  of 
commercial  printing  management.  Bill 
King  Assoc.,  2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden, 
Colo.  80401.  (303)  279-6345. 

TO  SETTLF,  ESTATE.  Small  Mid¬ 
western  offset  daily.  Manager  wants 
to  retire.  Minimum  down  to  qualified 
buyer.  Long  term  on  balance.  Box 
1865,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


GOSS  URBANITE  4-unit  central  offset 
plant  with  Compugraphics,  4  owned 
weeklies  and  50  runs  each  week  ne^s 
pressman  and  night  or  day  production 
manager  with  heavy  experience  in  24- 
hour  7-day  operation.  "Top  salary  and 
benefits  and  partnership  options  to  right  , 
person.  Best  smog-free  California  coast  | 
suburban  area,  "rop  educational  facili-  j 
ties.  Settled,  family  type  essential,  i 
preferably  35  to  50.  (3pen  shop  60  ! 
years.  Box  1804.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  Web  Offset  plant.  Good 
newsprint  supply.  New  equipment, 
profitable  contracts.  $75M  down  to  ex¬ 
perienced  principals.  Box  1907.  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

magaianePfo^^ 


GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  experi¬ 
enced  person.  Well  established  Restau¬ 
rant-Travel  oriented  Class  Magazine. 
Noted  gourmet  staff  writers.  Money¬ 
maker.  Publisher  retiring.  Box  1872, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINES  WANTED 


INDIVIDUAL  SEEKING  either  small 
book  publishing  oiteration  or  journal(s) 
for  purchase.  Principals  only.  Box 
1906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


GENERAL  MANAGER  of  multi-mil¬ 
lion  publishing  company  of  books, 
pocket  guides  and  magazines,  with 
owner  ready  to  retire,  has  opportunity 
to  take  over  firm  suitable  for  sale, 
acquisition  or  public  offering.  Seeking 
leads  or  association  with  interested 
party.  Fischer,  Box  3,  New  York.  N.Y. 

10023. 
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APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehhiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

E&P  Classifieds— 

4s  effective  In 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspapers  classifieds 
ore  In  your  eommunityl 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Newspaper  sales,  appraisals,  consult- 
I  ing.  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice.  10000  West  75th,  Shawnee  Mission, 

I  Kans.  66204.  Office:  (913)  236-5280; 

!  Res:  (913)  381-6815.  Be  glad  to  meet 
'  you  at  Kansas  City  International. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

^^NEWSPAPERfToR^AL^ 

AREA  3,  Tidewater  weekly  since  1888,  i 
rural  area,  circulation  2200,  complete 
printing  shop,  but  produced  offset  out-  ; 
I  side.  Gross  $65M.  net  $20M.  sell: 

$59,000;  with  real  estate:  $79,000.  Box  j 
1  1848,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

I  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTY  SEAT  | 
weekly,  only  newspaper  in  county.  | 
Shows  excellent  growth.  Recently  in-  ' 
1  stalle<l  cold  type  equipment.  Owns  real 
estate.  Asking  $200,000.  W.  B.  Grimes 
&  Co..  Nation.al  Press  Bldg.,  Washing- 
j  ton.  D.C.  20004. 


FOR  SALE— Shoppers  guide  in  north¬ 
west  Conn.  1  year  old  and  growing. 
Box  1892,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BOOMING  WEEKLY  GROUP  in  Area 
3,  gross  tripled  since  1970,  seeks  ac¬ 
quisition  by  larger  company  with  or¬ 
ganizational  depth  and  capital  for  con¬ 
tinuing  expansion.  Net  26  per  cent. 
Gross  $150-200  M.  Phototypesetting  fa¬ 
cilities  to  camera  ready.  Confidential. 
No  brokers.  $100M  cash  minimum  plus 
terms  required.  Tell  organizational  ties 
when  you  write  Box  1926,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

IsEWSPAPERS^WANT^y 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  Arizona  or 
New  Mexico.  All  cash  if  preferred. 
Size  of  town  not  too  important.  Not 
intereste<l  in  suburban  weekly.  An¬ 
swer  confidential.  Box  1897,  Eklitor  and 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  seeks  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  community  weekly 
grossing  $90,000-$200,000.  Would  con¬ 
sider  managerial  association  with  op¬ 
tion.  Box  1934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WB  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden.  Ala.  33902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3336 

LETTERPRESS  newspaper  wanted 
that  needs  to  be  converted  to  offset. 
Large  weekly  or  small  daily  financially 
able,  newspaperman.  Experienced  news¬ 
paperman.  Box  1760,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I'REET.ANCER'S  NEWSLETTER:  the 
semimonthly  forum  where  publishers 
announce  their  needs  for  freelance 
help  on  editorinl/praphirs  projerts.  An 
invaluable  tool  for  writers,  artists, 
editors,  photographers,  indexers  and  all 
who  freelance  in  publishing.  $16.00 
yearly.  New  Subscription  Department, 
37  W.  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


WARM  WINTERS  —  Good  living. 
Florida  Shopping  news  in  expanding 
market.  $25M  down  to  exi^erienced  op¬ 
erator.  Box  1902,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the 
box  number  given  in  the 
ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher, 
850  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the 
number  of  clips  submitted 
in  response  to  an  ad.  In¬ 
clude  only  material  which 
can  be  forwarded  in  a 
large  manilla  envelope. 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  not 
responsible  for  the  return 
of  any  material  submitted 
to  its  advertisers. 
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TWO  NuARC  PLATE  MAKERS.  A 
model  FT  UPNS  30"  x  40"  double,  b«ck- 
to-bark  vacuum  framea  with  4000  watt 
lamp,  208  V.  60  cycle.  22  amps.  In¬ 
cludes  2  nuArc  replacement  tubes,  VE 
548,  one  year  old,  new  condition,  very 
reasonable.  Also  a  model  FT  40M  80"  x 
40".  single  flip/top,  carbon  arc  with 
motor  driven  control.  Contact  Tom  Bo- 
trardus,  Palo  Alto  Times,  P.O,  Box  300, 
Palo  Alto.  Calif.  94302.  Tel.  (416) 
326-1200. 


CUTLEnt-HAMMER  Counter  Stacker. 
Mo<lel  1.  reconditioned  and  guaranteed, 
convertible  to  programmable  stacker. 
Write  or  call : 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816)  221-9060 

SHERIDAN  24-P  INSERTER.  5  sta- 
tons,  runs  like  a  top.  Reasonable. 
Paddock  Publications,  Inc.,  Arlington 
Heights,  Illinois  60006. 


COMPOSIISG  ROOM 

JUSTOWRITERS.  USED,  2  output,  8 
input  with  tables,  ribbons  and  tape. 

1  Robertson  15  x  18  vertical  camera : 
8700  for  all.  Anne  Arundel  Publishing 
Corp.,  P.O.  Box  282,  Glen  Bumie,  Md. 
21061.  (301)  766-7900. 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products. 
Church  Rd..  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.  08067. 
(609)  23.5-7614. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  St..  N.Y.C.  (212)  964-1370. 

GOOD  BUTTS — offset  composition  equip¬ 
ment  (trade-ins  for  C^pugraphics) 
from  clean  plants  and  proud  owners: 
Justowriters,  used  Compugraphics.  Fo- 
totype  Compositors,  Headliners,  Fair- 
child  2020.  Photon  713-5,  Linofilm 
Quick,  ATF,  Varitypers,  etc.  National 
Publishers'  Supply  Corp.,  Berlin.  Wis. 
51923  or  18  W.  22nd.  NYC  10010.  ] 

Compugraphic  4961  . 84500 

Compugraphic  4961TL  . 87300 

Compugraphic  2961TL  . $6200 

Compuwriter  I . 86000 

Wirestripper  for  4961TL  ....8  600 
OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
P.O.  Box  226  Norcross,  Ga.  30071 
(404)  448-6550 

INTERTYPE  MODEL  V,  No.  32982 
equipped  with  Fairchild  TTS  Unit. 
Fairchild  Perforator  (counting)  avail¬ 
able.  All  in  top  notch  condition.  Model 
35  Linotype  with  hydro-quadder.  built 
in  1947  in  fair  condition.  Model  14 
Linotype  with  aux  magazine,  in  fair 
condition.  All  can  be  seen  in  operation 
until  early  (January)  1974.  Hammond 
Thin  "Type  Glider,  practically  new.  Call 
or  write  W.  H.  Champion,  Courier- 
Herald,  Dublin,  Georgia  31021.  (912) 
272-0545.  Offered  for  sale  as  is  where  is 


E!\  GRAVING _ 

FOR  SALE — Practically  new  Dyna-FTex 
processing  equipment  consisting  of 
1  each  Brown  Ultra-Lite  5000  Ex¬ 
posure  Light. 

1  each  Model  1523-9  Processor  com¬ 
plete  with  the  Dy-a-Flex  dispenser 
and  Infra-red  pla.e  dryer. 

Both  pieces  of  equipment  are  nearly 
new,  less  than  500  plates  were  pro¬ 
cessed  with  this  equipment. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


OF'F'SET  SUPPLIERS  AT  A  DISCOUNT 
— Headliner  paper  84  roll :  headliner 
stabilization  82.50  roll;  Stripprinter 
83.25;  Phutotypositor  as  low  as  83.70 
roll;  IBM  Composer  812.50  dozen;  12x 
18  line  film  835.80  per  100  sheets.  Other 
sizes  at  cut  prices.  Guaranteed.  Every¬ 
thing  for  paste-up.  Write  catalog. 
Valley  Litho  Supply,  Spring  Valley, 
Minn,  55975. 

SAVE  MONETT  on  cold  type  paper  and 
litho  films.  National  Publishers*  Sup¬ 
ply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wis.  64923. 
phone  (414)  361-0660.  or  18  W.  22nd, 
NYC.  10010,  phone  (212)  691-9850. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES-BEIHRENS  Pulp 
&  Paper  Corp..  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (218)  474-6525. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREIE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  tvrile: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44318 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  ROLL  STAND  —  4  (double) 
positions.  Holds  eight  36"  rolls  (42" 
dameter).  Complete  with  12  shafts. 
Used  less  than  2  years.  (Replaced  on 
Urbanite  with  automatic  pasters.) 
*10.000.  Citizen-Journal,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  1088,  Arlington,  Texas  76010. 
(817)  277-4131. 

4-Unit  Cottrell  V-15A  Web  Offset  j 
Press,  S/N  1063.  Located  Texas.  | 
Available  Dec.  1.  i 

3- Unit  Cottrell  V-15A  Web  Offset 
Press.  S/N  1102.  Located  Minnesota. 
Available  soon. 

2-Unit  News  King  Web  Offset  Press, 
S/N  N150.  Located  Kansas  City. 
Available  now.  | 

4- Unit  News  King  Web  Offset  Press,  i 
S/N  N391.  Located  Michigan.  Avail¬ 
able  soon. 

These  presses  offered  "as  is”  or 
installe<l  in  buyer's  piant. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(817)  221-9060 

LIKE  NEW  30  FT.  Cutler  Hammer 
Channel-flex  conveyor  including  press 
connection,  vertical  rise  and  drop,  de¬ 
livery  table,  controls.  Paddock  Pub¬ 
lications,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill.  60006. 


4-Unit  Goss  Suburban  Offset  Press, 
S/N  S-916. 

4-Position  roll  stand.  %  &  *4  P-  Folder, 
20  HP  I’incor  drive.  See  in  operation 
now.  Available  December.  ETxcellent 
buy.  Offered  "as  is”  or  instalied  in 
buyer's  plant, 

INLAND  NBWSPAPEHt  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(817)  221-9060 


GOSS  URBANITE,  5  units,  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

GOSS  4  unit  Suburban. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY,  6  unit,  new 
1967, 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  F'OLDER. 
COTTREn.,L  4  or  6  unit  V-ll, 
excellent  condition. 

COTTRELL  VANGUARD.  22%  x 
31.  2  unit. 

COTTRELL  6  unit  V-15A.  new 
1969. 

FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING.  2  unit 
and  folder, 

HOE  ALLER  units. 

IPEC.  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


STEREOTYPE 


QUALITY  STEREOTYPE  reproduction 
demands  jmDuralumin  Base.  Jack 
Moore,  3444  Country  Club,  Medina, 
Ohio  44256. 


COLOR  KING.  2  unite.  2  roll  stands, 
quarter  folder,  counterstacker,  electric 
roll  hoist,  ink  agitators,  _  can  see 
running,  new  1964.  E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1 
1417  Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90016.  (213)  748-5954. 

THE  1974  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
MARKET  GUIDE 

Details  information  on  all  U.S.  and 
Canadian  daily  newspaper  markets. 
Tables  of  estimates  for  1974  population, 
income,  retail  sales:  data  on  retailing¬ 
shopping  centers,  chain,  food;  variety, 
discount  stores. 

815.00  per  copy.  Order  from  EMitor  ft 
Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BVY 

MODEL  G4-4  INTERTYPE 
Must  be  above  30,000  serial  number 
and  fully  equii>ped. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816)  221-9060 

USED  GOSS  TUBE  ROLLERS  or 
shafts  in  good  condition.  Contact  the 
PAWTUXET  VALLEY  DAILY  TIMES. 
P.O.  Box  350,  West  Warwick,  R.I. 
02893  or  call  (401)  821-7400. 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPES,  electric,  ser¬ 
ial  numbers  must  be  40,000-|-,  in  good 
condition. 

TENAKILL  ASSOCIATES  INC. 

135  Lawrence  Street 
Hackensack,  N.J.  07602.  (201)  487-7717 

TTS  STANDARD  PERFORATOR  with 
justification.  Los  Angeies  area.  Box 
1933,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

USED  19"  to  36"  pat>er  cutter,  power 
clamp  and  blade.  Don  Moore,  The 
Islander,  Box  757,  Anna  Maria,  Fla. 
33501.  (813)  778-2021. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANTS 

THE  MEDIA 
MIDDLE  MAN 

EXECU’nVE  RECRUITING  and 
EXECUTIVE  PLACEMENT 
Specializing  in  newspapers  for  all 
positions  815.000  up.  Confidential. 
GOURLEY  ASSOCIATES 
Box  53404,  Oklahoma  (Hty  78103 


ACADEMIC 

PhD  IN  GENERAL  JOURNALISM  as 
assistant  professor  to  expand  present 
limited  program  in  journalism,  to  ad¬ 
vise  school  paper  and  yearbook.  Some 
training  in  electronic  media  helpful, 
^ual  opportunity  hiring.  Write  Duane 
Nichols.  Chairman,  Dept,  of  English, 
Salisbury  State  College.  Salisbury,  Md. 
21801,  _ 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA  seeks 
seasoned  professor  to  head  Journalism 
Sequence  (newspapers.  magazines, 
broadcast  news),  beginning  September 
1974.  Solid  media  experience  (minimum 
5  years),  PhD.  significant  research, 
teaching  and  administrative  record 
needed.  Salary  and  appointment  com¬ 
mensurate  with  qualifications.  Appiica- 
tion  deadline  December  15.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer.  Write  Dr.  A1 
Hester.  Search  Committee.  Sch(x>l  of 
Journalism,  Univ.  of  Georgia,  Athens, 
Ga.  30602. 

DIRECTOR. 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNAUSM 
Accredited  in  news-editorial  and  public 
relations  sequences.  Approximately  160 
undergraduates,  60  MA  candidates.  Ap¬ 
plicant  should  have  high  standing  in 
the  field  as  evidenced  by  significant 
publication  and  professional  recogni¬ 
tion.  broad  professional  experience  in 
print  or  broadcast  journalism,  out¬ 
standing  service  to  the  communication 
profession,  an  advanced  degree.  Posi¬ 
tion  open  September,  1974.  Application 
deadline,  February  1,  1974.  Applica¬ 
tions  and  inquiries  should  ^  directed 
to  Chairman,  Journalism  Search  Com¬ 
mittee,  Division  of  Social  Sciences  and 
Communication,  200  Administration 
Building,  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  University  Park.  Los  Angeles, 
California  90007.  U.S.fT.  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

VERSATILE  PERSON  to  teach  in  a 
basic  newspaper  school.  Solid  news¬ 
paper  experience  in  reporting  and/or 
editing  essential.  MA  desirable.  Fall 
1974.  Women  and  minority  candidates 
welcome.  Salary  and  rank  negotiable. 
Address  Jake  Highton,  Journalism 
Dept.,  Wayne  State  U.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48202. 

ANGELO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks 
PhD  with  media  experience  to  head 
growing  journalism  department  cur¬ 
rently  limited  to  strong  news-editorial 
sequence.  Experience  in  advertising  or 
in  broadcasting  desirable  but  not  es¬ 
sential.  Fall  1974.  Equal  Opportunity 
'  Employer.  Write:  Department  of  Jour- 
;  nalism,  Angelo  State  University,  San 
Angelo.  Texas  76901. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Fbepart  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.J.  0780T 
(201)  659-6888 


RETIRETD  EXECU’nVE  for  part-time 
services.  If  you  miss  newspaper  work, 
we  have  relaxed  pace  (under  30,000 
circulation),  mild  climate,  excellent 
hunting  and  fishing.  Salary  and/or  ex¬ 
penses  in  four  figures  annually.  North¬ 
ern  Zone  9,  west  of  mountains.  Please 
write  Box  1940.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WANTED:  NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNT¬ 
ANT.  Experienced.  Good  record.  Great 
opportunity  with  growing  group  of 
newspapers.  F\ill  resume,  references. 
Apply  Box  1910,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
General  Manager  wanted  by  modern, 
forward  looking  Ohio  newspaper,  under 
60,000  Circuiation.  General  knowledge 
of  all  departments  helpful ;  Good  general 
education  and  supervisory  experience  in 
a  newspaper  essential.  Write  Box  1883, 
Flditor  ft  Publisher.  Give  details  of  ed¬ 
ucation.  experience  and  reference. 

HERE  IS  YOUR  CHANCE  to  be  one 
of  the  youngest  General  Managers  in 
the  country.  Midwest  daily  with  7,500 
circulation  wants  energetic  sales  type 
with  less  than  5  years  newspaper  ex- 
I)erience  to  take  over  as  General  Man¬ 
ager.  No  previous  management  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Degree  a  must — Mas¬ 
ters  helpful.  818,000  plus  bonus.  Re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1905,  Flditor  ft  Publisher, 
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HELP  WANTED 

ToMlislsTRArivE 


HELP  WANTED 
DATA  PROCESSiyG 


HEIT  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISiyC 


HEI.P  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


B7MPL0YMENT  MANAGER  for  pro- 
(tressive  major  daily  in  Florida.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  someone  well 
vera*^  in  recruiting,  advertising,  inter- 
viewinK  and  selecting  at  all  occupa¬ 
tional  levels  of  pro<luction.  circulation, 
business  and  news,  plus  familiar  with 
employment  laws,  testing  and  EEOC 
and  salary  reports.  Will  report  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Mnnairer  and  be  responsible  for 
a  variety  of  personnel-related  activ¬ 
ities.  Salary  in  the  $12-13.000  ranee 
with  a  full  complement  of  benefits  in- 
cludine  profit  sharine.  Write,  de- 
scribine  yourself  and  experience  to 
Box  1919,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  rapidly 
Krowine  newspaper  in  explosive  erowth 
market.  Excellent  opportunit'es.  Ideal 
candidate  would  be  profit-orienteil  with 
wlitorial  and  sales  streneths  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  produce  and  sell  a  top  proiluct 
while  malntaininK  effective  financial 
control.  Competitive  salary  and  ap- 
pealinR  incentives.  Box  1917,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 

WANTED :  CONTROLLER.  Experi- 
enced.  You  _  may  be  an  assistant  with 
“know-how*’  and  desire  to  advance. 
Give  full  resume,  references.  Gooil  op- 
liortunity  as  controller  of  Kroup  of 
more  than  10  newspapers.  Apply  Box 
1904,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCVLATIOIY 


MANAGER  for  bike  route  carriers 
team.  Solicitation  for  new  weekly  collar.  I 
Also  for  establisheil  13M  free  newspaper 
wrap  and  delivery.  Send  resume  and 
earninir  requirement  to  Courier,  P.O.  : 
Box  1486,  Jupiter,  Florida  33458. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  or  Supervisor 
with  experience  in  workini?  with  both 
toys  and  adults  to  be  Country  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  of  evening  and  Sunday 
in  Zone  4.  Good  starting  salary  Iki- 
nus,  car  allowance  or  car  furnished. 
Send  resume  and  references.  Box  1898, 
Editor  and  Publisher.  ' 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
ASSISTANT  MANAGER 

Major  suburban  Zone  2  publication 
seeks  a  creative,  carrier  circulation 
oriented  individual  to  assist  busy  cir-  j 
culation  executive.  Must  be  knowleclge-  , 
able  in  printing,  layout,  design  and 
copywriting.  Excellent  opportunity. 

Box  1920. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

WE  PUBLISH  15  community  newspa¬ 
pers  and  2  magazines  in  Portland  and 
Honolulu.  Newspaiters  are  on  a  con¬ 
trolled  delivery  and  voluntary  collect 
system.  We  plan  to  acquire  others  and 
need  a  top  notch  circulator  to  come 
grow  with  us.  Send  complete  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Bob  Gilli¬ 
land,  2027  N.W.  Overton.  Portland, 
Oregon  97209. 

LOOKING  FOR  AN  ASSISTANT.  25,- 
000^  circulation.  Send  resume  and  wage 
desired  to  Don  Burnham,  Circulation 
Director,  Advocate,  Newark,  Ohio 
43055. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  strong  in  sales,  able  to  set  goals 
and  priorities,  then  follow  through. 
Aggressiveness  and  results  will  be  re¬ 
warded  substantially.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  AD 
MANAGER 

with  outside  street  sales  experience — 
plus  a  background  in  phone  sales  train¬ 
ing,  Ours  is  a  dominant  group  of  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  newspapers  offering  an 
exceptional  opiiortunity  for  professional 
and  personal  growth.  Salary  and  tonus. 
And — we  tolieve  you  will  like  our  ben¬ 
efit  package.  Send  your  resume  to  the 
Personnel  Director  for  prompt  action. 
Pioneer  Press  (Sub  of  Time.  Inc.),  1232 
Central  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Illinois  60091. 


GRAPHICS  SYSTEMS  ! 
ANALYST 

Consulting?  ofTice  sporinllzinj?  in  news-  I 
paper  pnHluction  anti  commercial  sys-  ■ 
terns  seeks  an  ^intlivitlual  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  qualifications  or  the  et|uivalent:  | 

•  1  to  2  years  <'Xperience  in  com-  ■ 
puterlzed  new8pai>er  composition  j 
pro(framminK  and/or  analysis.  j 

•  Exfierience  in  proj?ramminjr  or  , 
analysis  of  standard  commercial  t 
computer  ni)plicntions  (e.g.  ac-  | 
counts  receivjible) . 

•  Knowletljce  of  assembly  lanKuajfes  , 
operations  and  COBOL  tlesirable. 

•  3  years  of  related  collc^re  work. 
Offices  are  located  in  Zone  2,  with  some 
travel  retjuired.  Sen<l  resume  and  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Box  1900,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING  DIRECTOR 

for  group  of  newspapers  and  other 
media  with  headquarters  in  mid- 
Atlantic  area.  The  person  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  will  direct  the  move  from  a 
commercial  base  OP  system  using  a 
340/30  under  DOS  to  a  fully  inte¬ 
grated  production  oriented  on-line 
real-time  system  utilizing  a  pair  of 
370/145's  with  OS/VSI.  Must  have  a 
strong  DP  background,  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  large  systems  management, 
teleprocess'ng.  and  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  both  DOS  and  OS/VSI, 
as  well  as  experience  in  all  IBM  340/ 
370  programming  languages.  Salary  in 
upper  20's.  We  are  an  egual  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1930,  Editor  t  Nblisher. 


DISPLA V  A DVER TISiyG 


'  WANTED — Aggressive  advertising  sales 
person  who  wishes  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  ns  advertising  manager  for  strong 
central  Michigan  weekly  ncwspai)er. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  advance  in 
growing  company.  Contact  Robert  M.ic- 
Donald,  Publisher,  Gratiot  County 
Herald,  Ithaca,  Michigan  48847.  Phone 
i  (517)  875-4151. 

MANAGEMENT  TRAINEIE 
ADVERTISING 

Arizona  newspaper  wants  sharp  salc^ 
person  with  management  ability.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  have  desire  to  achieve  and 
good  sales  and  layout  ability.  Base  sal¬ 
ary  plus  incentive.  Send  resume  to  Box 
’  1939,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  group 
of  rapidly  growing  weekly  offset  news¬ 
papers  in  Southern  Orange  County, 
Calif.  Good  salary  plus  commission  and 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to:  C. 
Takacs,  P.  O.  Box  2114,  Mission  Viejo, 
Calif.  92675. 


RETAIL 

i  ADVERTISING 

;  SALESMAN 

I  Promotion  from  within  department 
'  creates  immediate  o|)eninK  for  sincere, 
ambitious  professional  retail  advertising? 

*  salesman  with  proven  track  record  of 
sales  successes. 

'  Challenges,  additional  responsibilities, 
growth  potential  and  remuneration 
(base  salary  and  incentive)  are  all 
I  excellent. 

I  You’ll  have  at  your  disposal  meaningful 
j  research  and  marketing  data  plus  all 
the  necessary  sales  tools  to  assure  your 
I  success.  In  addition,  you’ll  he  represent¬ 
ing  one  of  America’s  finest  7-day  metro- 
I  poUtan  newspapers  located  in  a  dy- 
]  namic  gro\vth  market. 

Send  comprehensive  resume  to  John  W. 
Roell,  Retail  Advertising  Manager,  The 
i  Tampa  Tribune  and  Times,  P.O.  Box 
1  191,  Tampa,  Fla.  33601. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN 
for  San  Francisco  office,  Newspaper  | 
Rer>resentative  firm.  Newspaper  or 
agency  experience  helpful.  Position  i 
open  January  2.  Box  1880,  Editor  &  ’ 
Publisher.  I 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
One  of  New  England’s  (Zone  1)  fore¬ 
most  daily  and  Sumlay  newspapers 
.sc*ek  p**ofe:<s'onals  with  successful  l»atk- 
ground  in  newspaper  advertising  sales, 
copy  and  layout.  Competitive  newspaper 
market  sales  experience  helpful.  Excel-  j 
lent  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Fine  i 
opportunity.  All  resiionses  confidential  I 
and  send  resume  and  references  to  Box 
lHSr>,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal  | 
Opportunity  Employer. 


WANTED:  MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE 
for  Mi<lwe8t  newspaper  group  to  replace 
23  year  old  who  joined  us  right  out  of 
college  an<l  has  moved  to  Advertising 
Director  |>osition  with  one  of  our 
papers.  If  you  are  willing  to  work  hard 
and  learn,  we  have  the  program  to 
move  you  into  management  at  a  young 
ago.  Degree  is  necessary,  blasters 
degree  an#l/or  some  sales  experience 
helpful.  Starting  salary  $15,000  to 
$  IS, 000.  Send  resume  to  Box  1396, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEV/SPAPER  i 
,  ADVERTISING  SALES  I 

If  you  have  recent  newspaper  display  i 
ad  sales  exiH'rience  and  are  ready  to 
move  up,  rush  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Jerry  Coffey,  Ft.  Lau¬ 
derdale  News,  P.O.  Box  131,  Ft. 
Lauderdale.  Fla,  33302  or  call  (305) 
527-1311,  e-xt.  386. 

-  -  i 

RETAIL  GROWTH  in  blossoming  multi-  | 
i  market  60  miles  from  Boston  beckons  | 
I  advertising  manager.  You  may  be  sec¬ 
ond  person,  ready,  but  stymie<I.  If  you  ! 
are  qualified  to  sell  and  to  run  four  man 
staff,  we  have  the  prospects,  coverage 
premises  50,000!  (.And  4-season  recrea¬ 
tion.)  Salary,  tonus,  fringes.  Full  re-  i 
sume  to  Box  1869,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  j 
:  The  Eugene  Register-Guard,  Eugene,  j 
Oregon  is  seeking  an  experienced,  pro-  I 
i  ven  advertising  director  to  head  a  sta(T 
]  of  54. 

Ad  makeup  is  100%  cold  type  and  we 
are  in  the  process  of  converting  to  off¬ 
set.  I 

Present  advertising  director  is  retiring  j 
in  March  1974.  j 

!  Please  send  complete  resume  and  sal- 
'  ary  desire<l  to  E<lwin  M,  Baker.  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager.  Eugene  Register-Guard, 
P.O.  Box  11)188,  Eugene.  Oregon  97401. 

CHICAGO  NEWSPAPER  REP  FIRM 
needs  outstanding  salesman  to  join 
stalT.  If  you  have  a  degree  and  2  or 
'  more  years  of  successful  newspaper 
j  sales  exjierience.  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  you.  $20,000  plus  incentive.  Re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  WANTED:  SALESMAN  with  ability 
j  to  become  ad  director  and  possibly 
I  publisher.  Group  needs  ambitious  per- 
I  son  capable  of  advancement.  Fast 
'  growing  group  West  and  Southwest. 

Full  resume,  references.  Great  opi>or- 
tunity.  Box  1908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOUGH  SHOES  TO  FILL.  Mid-size 

daily  and  Sunday  in  Central  Washing¬ 
ton  must  replace  ad  director  who  con¬ 
tinually  showed  impressive  gains  be¬ 

fore  being  promoted  out  of  job.  Indi- 
!  vidual  must  be  conscious  of  profit  and 
I  iiunlity.  Good  salary  plus  i>erformance 
incentives.  Tell  us  by  letter  and  resume 
that  you  are  the  individual  to  fill  our 
!  nee<ls.  Reply  to  Mr.  Blumhagen,  The 
I  Herald-Republic,  P.O.  Box  1618,  Ya- 

!  kima.  Washington  9S907. 

'  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  group- 
owned  daily  in  Indiana  with  20,000  cir- 
I  culation.  If  you  have  never  managed 
'  but  think  you  have  the  capability,  this 
may  to  your  chance.  Degree  is  neces¬ 
sary.  No  one  is  too  young  to  apply. 
$18,000  plus  commission.  Send  resume 
:  to  Box  1911,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


EDITOR/ WRITER 

Southern  California  fishing  tackle  man¬ 
ufacturer  actively  seeking  good  writer 
and  organizer  to  run  high  quality  in- 
house  publication.  Must  be  detail 
minde<l.  able  to  work  without  super¬ 
vision  and  run  own  show — and  to_an 
avid  fisherman.  Experience  in  publish¬ 
ing  heli)ful.  Great  growth  potential. 
Salary  o[>en.  Send  resume  to  Box  1888, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

Prize-winner  of  a  medium  sized  PM 
daily  has  spot  in  vibrant  city  for  a  city 
deskman  to  layout  local  news  and  help 
ride  herd  on  a  staff  of  10  reporters,  4 
photographers.  Creativity,  enthusiasm 
are  musts.  Ch,art  Area  4.  Box  1870, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDiTaR 

of  company  publication  for  company 
operating  primarily  in  West  Virginia, 
plus  press  and  community  relations 
work.  Must  be  experienced  in  copy 
editing,  interviewing,  feature  writing. 
Photo  skills  not  essential,  but  helpful. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1813,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  METROPOLITAN  DAILY 
seeks  news  editor.  Candidates  must 
have  had  broad  responsibility  in  daily 
production  of  their  paper,  either  as 
news  editor,  managing  editor  or  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor.  Please  submit 
with  each  application  complete  educa¬ 
tional  and  employment  background, 
professional  and  other  memberships,  3 
references  of  quality  (including  1  from 
a  memtor  of  the  journalistic  profes¬ 
sion).  and  6  tearsheets  of  Page  1  of 
your  paper  dated  Nov.  1  through  Nov. 
7,  1973,  excluding  Saturday,  November 
6.  Box  1836,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

w'ho  is  creative,  accurate  and  experi- 
ence<l  ncerlcd  immediately  at  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association.  We’re  looking 
for  a  person  who  likes  to  handle  copy, 
can  write  good  headlines  and  enjoys 
variety.  Send  complete  resume  to: 

Don  Graff.  Managing  Editor 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
230  Park  Ave..  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


NEWS  EDITOR  —  Needed  for  fast 
growing  small  5  day  offset  daily.  Don’t 
want  clock  puncher.  Must  handle  all 
news  area.  Open  now.  Don  Kerkpatrick, 
Publisher,  Daily  Democrat,  Lamar,  Mo. 
64759. 


I  COPY  EDITOR 

i  Are  you  seeking  a  challenge  with  pro- 
I  motional  opportunity?  If  you  have  2 
I  years  of  solid  editing  experience,  pro- 
I  fessional  skills  and  a  reporting  back¬ 
ground,  we’d  like  to  hear  from  you. 
We  produce  a  high  quality  editorial 
I  product  which  demands  hard  work  and 
I  perfection.  The  professional  we  seek 
I  will  be  paid  at  least  $250  per  week 
'  plus  exceptional  benefits. 

'  Send  resume  and  samples  of  your  work 
(that  will  be  immediately  returned)  to 
;  George  B.  Irish,  Lindsay  Schaub  News- 
I  papers,  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  Ill. 

I  62525. 

I  An  Blqual  Opportunity  Employer 

I  NEWS  DEPARTMENT  PERSONNEL 
— Require  all  levels  for  expansion  pro¬ 
gram.  Northeast.  Box  1857,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 


WILD  LIFE 

I  Leading  national  and  international  wild 
life  magazine  needs  writer-editor  with 
!  first-rate  freelance  and/or  staff  cre- 
j  dentials.  Superb  writing-reporting  skills 
I  and  proven  editorial  judgment  essential. 
I  Tremendous  opportunity  for  a  pro’s 
pro.  Enclose  writing  samples,  refer- 
:  ences  with  resume.  Box  1936,  ^itor  St 
Publisher. 


E6P  Closslfiecft— 

As  effecflv*  In 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspapers  classltleds 
are  In  your  eommunityl 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


We  are  looking 
for  a  seasoned 
executive  editor 


...  a  truly  great  newsroom  leader  is 
one  in  a  thousand. 

)  We’re  looking  for  that  individual.  And 
when  we  find  that  person  we’ll  offer  an 
unparalleled  career  opportunity  with 
appropriate  compensation. 

)  Our  growth  has  been  spectacular.  Now 
we  need  the  skills  to  consolidate  our 
gains  and  lay  the  seven-day  news- 
gathering  groundwork  for  the  surge 
into  six-figure  circulation  and  its  at¬ 
tendant  responsibilities. 

)  The  person  we  select  must  be  excep¬ 
tional. 

1  So  is  this  opportunity. 

Please  write  in  confidence  to 

Box  1882,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WANTED:  REPORTER-EDITOR.  Cen¬ 
tral  Florida  semi-weekly.  Great  future 
in  rapidly  growinfr  area.  Will  consider 
recent  J-School  grad.  Position  now 
ot)en.  Call  John  Caldwell  (813)  422-4991. 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  proRressive  Zone 
2  PM.  Must  have  experience  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  horse  racinir.  plus  ability 
to  write  on  fishinR.  huntiuR  and  the 
outdoors.  Send  resume  to  Box  1929. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEIWS  EDITOR.  6-afternoon  daily  off¬ 
set  to  handle  wire,  local  copy.  R.  M. 
Bellatti.  Daily  Star.  P.O.  Box  612. 
Nowata.  Okla.  74048. 


SPORTS  AND 
FEATURE  WRITER 

The  Bermuda  News  Bureau  in  Hamil¬ 
ton.  Bermuda  requires  a  reliable  and 
industrious  reporter  to  write  Rolf,  sail- 
inR,  tennis  and  lishinR  features  as  well 
as  Renerai  travel  features  for  Ameri¬ 
can,  Canadian  and  British  markets. 
KnowleclRe  of  soccer  and  cricket  use¬ 
ful.  Post  will  become  vacant  on  De¬ 
cember  20.  Successful  candidate  will  be 
required  to  siRn  a  3  year  contract.  Tax 
free  income  will  commence  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $10,600.  Because  accommodations 
>n  Bermuda  are  scarce  and  expensive, 
we  could  not  encouraRe  a  married  per¬ 
son  with  children  to  apply  for  this 
post.  Please  send  detailed  letter  and  at 
least  1  clip  to  Bermuda  News  Bureau, 
610  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10020. 


CITY  EDITOR — EnerRetic,  imaRinative 
deskman-reporter  with  editinR  and  lay¬ 
out  exijerience,  interested  in  movinR  up 
to  staff  supervision.  Will  direct  re¬ 
porters,  plan  local  coveraRe,  layout  city 
paRes  in  modern  6-column  foremat, 
cover  occasional  stories.  0>mpetitive 
27,000  daily  in  Lake  Erie  resort  city. 
Send  layout  and  writinR  samples,  pres¬ 
ent  salary  to  John  Hammack,  ManaR- 
inR  Editor,  ReRister.  Sandusky,  Ohio 
44870. 


COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS  (Episco¬ 
palian)  seeks  voluntary  help  of  experi¬ 
enced  desk  and/or  rewrite  persons  in 
publishinR  Renerai  news  maRazine  in 
western  Canadian  city.  All  livinR  es¬ 
sentials  provided  for  husband,  wife  and 
children,  small  allowance,  all  transpor¬ 
tation  costs.  For  details  write  the  Min¬ 
ister,  Co.  of  the  Cross,  R.R.  1,  Stony 
Plain,  Alta.,  Canada.  (403)  848-2781. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
for  twice-a-week  suburban  paper  with 
4  man  news  staff.  Extensive  experience 
required.  GrowinR  area  with  unlimited 
possibilities  for  riRht  man.  Good  salary 
and  benefits.  Member  of  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  larRest  suburban  newspaper  Rroups 
with  superior  offset  equipment. 

Send  resume  or  telephone  to  William  O. 
Mullins,  St.  (Carles  Journal,  340  N. 
Main,  St,  Charles.  Missouri  63301. 
(314)  724-1111). 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTSWRITER  with  at  least  S  years 
experience,  preferably  from  Southwest 
or  West,  to  join  major  leaRue  10-man 
department  and  cover  major  assiRn- 
ments.  Many  frinRe  benefits.  Write  to 
ReRis  McAuley,  Sports  Editor.  Daily 
Citizen,  P.O.  Box  26767,  Tucson, 
Arizona  86726. 

RELIGION  EDITOR-WRITER  —  Char- 
ismatie  Missions  orRanlzation  expand- 
inR  publications  department.  ReliRion 
writinR  backRi-ound  helpful,  but  not  an 
absolute.  Zone  9.  Send  employment  and 
salary  history.  Box  1846,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITORS 

For  experienced,  adventurous  and  mo¬ 
bile  journalists,  two  Southeast  Asia 
publications  have  openinRs: 

1. )  The  ASIA  MaRazine,  a  multinational 

EnRiish-lanRuaRe  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  of  430,000,  needs  a  seasoned 
reporter/ writer  with  comi>etence  in 
editinR,  rewritinR.  layout  and  make¬ 
up — preferably  with  toth  newspaper 
and  maRazine  experience.  This  cor¬ 
respondent  will  be  baseil  in  HonR 
KonR  and  will  travel  throuRhout 
Asia  one  week  a  month.  Travel  ex¬ 
penses  to  Hour  KonR  will  be  paid, 
as  well  as  return  trip  upon  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  a  two-year  con¬ 
tract.  Man  with  no  minor  depend¬ 
ents  preferred.  Salary  ranRe: 
$16,000  plus  adequate  travel  al¬ 
lowances. 

2. )  SinRapore  Straits  Times,  an  EnRlish- 

lanRuaRe  daily  (circ.  250,000), 
needs  a  journalist  who  will  serve  as 
resident  professor  of  journalism  to 
the  newspaper's  editorial  staff.  Ap¬ 
plicant  must  have  thorouRh  knowl- 
edRe  of  profession  and  be  able  to 
conduct  seminars,  analyze  and  com¬ 
ment  on  copy  and  train  reporters. 
Travel  expenses  to  SinRat>ore  will 
be  paid,  as  well  as  return  trip  upon 
successful  completion  of  two/ three 
year  contract.  Salary  ranRe ;  $16,000. 
Please  send  detailed  resume  outlininR 
professional  exi>erience  to  Box  1894. 
Include  samples  of  published  works. 
List  references. 


EREELAM.E 


FREELANCER’S  TAX  MANUAL  ex¬ 
plains  tax  savinRs.  overlooked  deduc¬ 
tions.  Saves  writers,  artists,  photoRra- 
phers  money.  $2.95  postpaid.  Money 
back  Ruarantee.  Write  Journalist,  7318 
LuRary,  Houston.  Texas  77036. 

RECKON  your  features  and  cartoons 
are  Rood?  LookinR  for  a  UK  market 
for  them?  We  can  help.  As  a  top 
British  features  aRency  we  have  all  the 
riRht  outlets.  Write  to  Dick  Taylor. 
Central  Press  Features.  80  Fleet  Street. 
London  EC4, 


We  are  looking  for  an 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

for 

Co-ed  Magazine 

If  you  are  the  best  editor 
in  the  teenage  and  young 
women's  field  please  write 
to:  Carol  Rafferty 

SCHOLASTIC 

MAGAZINES 

50  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10036 

Ah  equal  opportunity  employer  m/f  I 


LIBRARIANS 

EXPERIENCED  newspaper  librarian 
with  library  and/or  journalism  deRree. 
Duties  as  assistant:  some  administra¬ 
tive,  indexinR,  filinR,  typinR,  reference, 
and  knowledRe  of  microfilminR.  Guild 
shop.  Metropolitan  daily.  Zone  6.  Box 
1800,  Editor  It  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSMAN  for  Ck>ttrell  V15A,  $100- 
$160  to  start  dependinR  on  experience. 
Opportunity  for  quick  promotion  to 
head  pressman.  Zone  2.  Box  1831,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


NEWSPAPER  BINDERY 
NIGHT  FOREMAN 

You  should  be  familiar  with  folders, 
cutters  and  the  McCain  stitcher.  Super¬ 
visory  ability  is  a  must.  Excellent  op- 
liortunity  for  individual  Rrowth.  Fine 
frinRe  benefits.  Your  reply  will  be  held 
in  absolute  condolence.  Box  1818,  Eoli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ELECTRONIC  TECHNICIAN 
ProRressive  medium  size  daily  in  Zone 
4  ne^s  a  composinR  room  technician. 
Preferably  with  third  Reneration  ex- 
I>erience.  (Omp  Star  Pacesetter.)  Op¬ 
portunity  with  major  newspaper  group 
in  a  Rreat  area  to  live.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  1844, 
IMitor  A  Publisher. 

PROJECT  ENGINEER 

New  York  basetl  architcctural-enRineer- 
inR  orRanization  seeks  Rraduate  Civil, 
Mechanical,  Electrical  or  Industrial 
EnRineer  with  several  years  newspaper 
production  backRround  and  experience 
to  join  its  staff  in  the  planninR  and 
desiRn  of  newspaper  facilities.  Box 
HW86.  1.501  Broadway,  Suite  1616,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10036. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M/F 

NIGHT  COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

WorkinR  foreman  for  10-20M  Zone  2 
offset  daily.  Supervisory  experience  es¬ 
sential,  perf  skills  desirable.  Must  be 
familiar  with  photocomp  and  pasteup. 
Box  1884,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  SUPERINTENDENT 
neede<l  for  I0-20M  offset  daily  in  sub¬ 
urban  Zone  3.  Responsible  for  com- 
posinR/press/plant.  SupervisinR  more 
than  20  full-time  employees.  Part  of 
RrowinR  newspaper  Rroup.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  references  to  Box  1932, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


LARGE.  PREDOMINATELY  BLACK 
university  in  Mid-Atlantic  reRion  is 
lookinR  for  a  catalORue  editor  who 
would  be  responsible  for  writinR,  edit¬ 
inR  and  distribution  of  university  cat- 
aloRues.  ColleRe  deRree  and  some  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  in  cataloRUes  or 
academic  PR  work  is  required.  Salary 
above  $15,000,  Box  1873,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION  OFFICER 

Public  rsUtlons  parson  with  solid  news 
szparianca  to  hand  tha  public  infor¬ 
mation  portion  of  lonq_  ranqa.  fadar- 
ally  fundad  program  in  Graan  Bay, 
Wisconsin.  Souno  aditorial  skills,  su- 
parvisory  ability  and  matura  iudga- 
mant  assantial.  Knowladga  of  com¬ 
munity  prafarrad.  Colla^a  dagraa,  fiva 
yaars  naws  public  ratations  azpartanca 
raquirad.  Employar  is  a  naw  non-profit 
corp.  anqaqad  in  action  rasaarch. 
Plaasa  sand  rasuma  and  salary  raquira- 
mants  to  T.  H.  Bowar,  Band  Corp., 
735  E.  Walnut  St..  Graan  Bay.  Wiscon¬ 
sin  54301. 


URBANITE  PRESSMAN 
SUPERVISOR 

Union  shop.  7-unit  Urbanite  press. 
100.000  daily  circulation  tabloid.  NiRht 
shift  startinR  7  PM.  Collect  run.  We 
need  an  experienced  pressman  to  print 
our  newspaper  and  to  take  charRe  of 
the  pressroom.  Will  work  directly  with 
the  Production  ManaRer.  Command  of 
Spanish  helpful  but  not  essential.  Send 
resume  and  salary  desired  to  El  Nuevo 
Dia,  P.O.  Box  297,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico  00902,  Attn :  Production  ManaRer. 


FINANCIAL  WRITER 
Atlanta-based  corporation  sMks  experi¬ 
enced  financial  writer  to  join  award- 
winninR  public  relations  staff.  Need 
skilled  writer  who  can  interpret  finan¬ 
cial  reports  and  explain  them  in  simple 
terms  for  news  releases,  annual  reports 
and  other  reports  to  stockholders,  news 
media  and  Renerai  public.  Prefer  busi¬ 
ness  deRree-holder.  Good  salary.  Equal 
opportunity  employer.  Send  resume. 
Box  1838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MONTHLY  MARITIME  school  publi¬ 
cation  southern  Maryland.  Heavy  news 
feature  writinR,  some  PR.  Permanent 
relocation.  Box  1721,  Editor  Bt  Pub- 
I  lisher. 
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Positions  Wsnted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ACADEMIC 


PHOTOGRAPHER  with  experience  on  ■ 
daily  newspapers  and  national  maRa-  1 
lines,  havinR  all  courses  completed  for  ' 
PhU  and  teaching  exiierience.  is  look-  , 
ing  for  position  teaching  photojournal-  | 
ism  on  a  college  level.  Box  1899,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ADMIiMSTRATIEE 


VICE  PRESIDENT  and  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Zone  1  weekly  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  chain,  60M  circulation,  conditioned 
for  growth  sales,  profit  and  expansion. 
Letterpress-offset  conversion  experi-  ! 
ence,  added  bonus.  Box  1866,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  I 


rVE  WORKED  MYSELF  OUT  of  a 
job,  and  I  am  too  young  to  retire.  I 
am  a  35-year-old  publisher  of  a  small 
daily,  and  I  am  seeking  a  publisher  job 
on  a  newspaper  with  10,000  or  more 
circulation  in  the  West.  Presently  I  am 
stalled  in  unaggressive  family  owner¬ 
ship  situation.  I  have  achieved  an  out¬ 
standing  record  of  growth  and  profit¬ 
ability.  My  correspondence  must  be  in 
confidence,  and  yours  will  be  too.  Box 
1931,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEK  FINAL  CAREER  STOP  in  edi-  ! 
torial  management  spot.  Solid  24-year,  ! 
diverse  background.  Box  1684,  Editor  | 
tt  Publisher, 

QUALITY  and  profit-oriented  executive 
put  2  weeklies  in  black.  Ready  to  pub¬ 
lish  medium  daily  or  head  large  daily  ' 
editorial  department.  S30.000  minimum.  | 
Box  1859,  Editor  A  Publisher.  | 


CIRCULATION 


20  YEARS  B’  PERIENCE  —  40  years 
old.  All  pha,>es.  Top  references.  Relo¬ 
cate  Areas  5  or  7,  Box  1921,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  Manager. 
17  years  experience  in  metro  circulation 
— Little  Merchant  Program  Motor 
Route,  Distributor  and  Councilor  sys¬ 
tems.  Box  1938,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADPERTISING 


FEMALE  AD  MANAGER.  28  years  old. 
Hardworking.  Experienced  In  both 
weekly  and  daily  operations  offset  and 
letterpress.  1971  STATE  AWARD  WIN¬ 
NER.  Resume  and  References  uix>n  re- 
quest.  Box  1893,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE. 
10  years  sales  and  production  experi¬ 
ence  on  both  medium  and  large  size 
dailies.  Above  average  layout  skills.  Box 
1913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  AD  DIRECTOR,  non-metro 
daily.  60,  BJ  Missouri,  $250.  Area  3, 
4,  6,  8.  Box  1031,  Eiditor  St  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER,  35,  degree,  experi¬ 
enced  sales,  design,  layout,  most  ma¬ 
chinery,  plus  some  news  experience. 
Would  like  opportunity  to  general  man¬ 
ager  or  assist  publisher  in  near  future. 
$250.  Box  1935,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  LOST  ANOTHER  ADVERTISER! 

Hera's  a  leffer  we  received: 

"I  can't  begin  to  describe  hew 
happy  I  am  with  the  results  of  mv 
Positions  Wanted  ad.  I  received 
over  20  responses  and  5  papers 
wanted  to  hire  me.  I  finally  settled 
on  (name  of  paper).  It's  quite  a 
great  jobl  You're  right — E$P  ads 
do  workl" 

M.R.,  Massachusetts 

The  ad  referred  to  ran  4  times,  was 
t  lines  long  and  come  to  a  total 
cost  of  $3S.S0. 

CftP  is  the  fastest,  surest  and  most 
economical  means  to  present  your¬ 
self  to  tho  newspaper  communityl 
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EDITORIAL 


REPORTER  with  18  months  overseas 
newswork  seeks  reporting  or  desk  job 
with  daily  or  magazine.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes  investigative  work,  courtroom, 
features,  photography.  J-grad,  24,  mar¬ 
ried.  Phil  Herter,  26  Strathaven  Dr., 
Broomall,  Pa.  19008.  (215)  363-1478  or 
OL  9-5592. 


8  YEARS  AS  A  BEAT  and  investi¬ 
gative  reporter.  Herd  leader,  watchdog, 
crusader,  fierce  competitor.9i3-831-1957. 


COPY  DESK  veteran  will  expand  duties 
for  better  pay.  Need  $225,  Box  1871, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  —  Recent  J-School 
graduate.  Sports  editor  of  major  col¬ 
lege  daily.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 
Write  Box  1889,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

WORKING  EDITOR,  38,  hit  by  paper  [ 
shortage,  needs  job.  Family  man,  col-  | 
lege  trained  all  phases  communications.  , 
Arnold  Jeffcoat,  North  Bradway,  Sid-  I 
ney,  Ohio.  Call:  (513)  492-0042.  i 


SMALL  CITY  NEWSMAN.  15  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  local  news  ' 
reporting  and  editing,  many  state  ; 
awards,  stuck  in  rut,  seeks  new  chal-  ' 
lenge.  Single,  will  go  anywhere.  Box  ! 
1879,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TAKE  me; — I’m  yours — if  you  want  a  ' 
young,  ambitious  newswoman,  J-grad  i 
with  2  years  reporting/editing/photo  1 
experience  on  urban  weekly.  Conscien-  , 
tious,  reliable — willing  to  work  long  ! 
hours  for  challenging  job  on  medium  | 
large  daily  in  Zone  1,  Box  1837.  Editor  | 
&  Publisher.  i 


'73  BJ  CUM  LAUDE  grad  seeks  news¬ 
paper  job.  Newspaper  experience.  New 
England  preferr^.  Box  1861,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TALENTED  PRO  seeks  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington  daily,  PR,  imagination,  drive. 
$11,000.  Box  1855,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  /  FEATURE  WRITER: 
Also  Straight  News,  Photography,  on 
metro/ non-metro  dailies,  magazines; 
desires  change:  BS.  married,  sober,  re¬ 
liable,  scholarly.  Box  1878,  Eklitor  ft 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR/ WRITER.  21,  single  i 
(i.e.  flexible).  4  years  experience  week-  I 
ly,  major  college,  small  daily.  Good  in  | 
darkroom,  nonsports  writing,  offset  j 
composition.  Medium,  large  daily  or 
good  offer  from  small  daily.  Any  Area,  i 
Box  1852,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  I 


PRIZEi-WINNING  journalist,  now  Sun-  ! 
day  editor  and  feature  writer,  seeks 
full  time  reporter-critic  position  in 
arts,  entertainment  and/or  books.  Will 
edit  if  necessary.  Extensive  arts  edu¬ 
cation,  experience.  Resume,  clippings. 
Box  1901,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR  seeks  ix}sition  as 
editor  or  city  editor  with  10,000-f- 
daily.  Excellent  references,  10  years 
experience,  winner  of  numerous  awards. 
Seek  challenging  post.  Box  1943,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


REIPORTER,  32,  with  12  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  size  dailies  in  all  teats. 
Orientated  towards  spot  news  with 
some  camera  ability.  Seek  position  in 
Zones  6,  7.  8  or  9.  Box  1942,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


DECEMBER  Purdue  grad.  Farm  back¬ 
ground.  Want  ag  writing  position,  pre¬ 
fer  Midwest.  Contact  Larry  A.  Cripe, 
115  E.  Navarre  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
46601. 


SPORTS  COLUMNIST— 10  years  with 
daily  award-winning  outdoor  column  I 
\  Prefer  outdoors,  would  consider  light 
humor,  sometimes  critical  sports  col- 
I  umn.  Box  1941,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

for  December  I,  197? 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  JOURNALISM  1 
Graduate  seeks  job  as  reporter  or  copy  ! 
editor  on  small  paper.  Will  accept  low  [ 
salary  in  exchange  for  experience.  Any  i 
location.  William  Hagen,  11617  35th  ' 
Ave.,  Beltsville,  Md.  20705. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  magazine,  wireserv- 
ive  and  newspaper  background  seeks 
management  position  with  small-medi¬ 
um  daily.  Relocate  anywhere  for  right 
offer.  Box  1890,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER/EDITOR.  29,  Master's  in 
Journalism,  3  years  solid  experience  on 
Hartford  ((kinn.)  Courant,  seeks  sim¬ 
ilar  iMsition.  Prefer  +200,000  a.m., 
any  zone.  Victor  Sasson,  (212)  336-2607. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHEH  with  MA 
has  spun  wheels  for  18  months  with 
goo<l  but  limited  daily.  Anxious  to  climb  j 
to  magazine  or  70,000  +  newspaper.  | 
Prefer  Zone  2,  if  not,  1,  3  or  5.  Box  ; 
1881,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher.  | 

CRITIC/ REPORTER — 20  years  experi-  j 
ence  reviewing  films,  TV,  art,  music, 
theater,  all  phases  of  entertainment  for  | 
2  metropolitan  dailies,  tired  of  North-  i 
west  rain,  seeks  employment  and  sun¬ 
shine  in  southern  part  of  Zone  8  or  9.  I 
Box  1843,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR— 10  YEARS  PR,  15 
NEWS:  NOW  WORKING.  BOX  1835, 
EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHEJR. 

COPY  EDITOR,  23,  seeks  desk  position; 
varied  experience  on  3  dailies,  including 
layout,  makeup,  scanner.  Box  1875, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  Sunday  re-  I 
porter  seeks  daily  beat  or  sports  job.  I 
Sharp  on  layout.  Box  1815,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


HARDWORKING  REPORTER,  25.  has 
covered  Capitol  Hill  for  16  months: 
writing  and  editing  experience  on  3 
Baltimore  dailies.  Seeks  general  as¬ 
signment  or  science  reporting  on  daily. 
Any  Area.  (301)  946-6597  or  Box  1903, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  TEACHER,  writer.  Litera¬ 
ture  doctorate,  former  university  teach¬ 
er,  with  reporting,  photo  experience. 
Now  run  2  busy  bureaus  handle  split, 
ed  torial  pages,  much  more  for  18,000 
daily.  Seeking  challenging  position 
where  I  can  use  my  resources  to  full¬ 
est.  Strongest  area:  writing.  Box  1912, 
EMitor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  young  investigative 
and  science  reporter  looking  for  a  job 
on  a  metro  daily.  Box  1923,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

J-GRAD,  26,  MJ  in  December,  MA  in 
English  '72,  public  relations  experience, 
seeks  reporting  spot,  any  Zone.  Box 
1924,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTSWRI'IER  —  Recent  J-School 
graduate.  Sports  editor  of  major  col¬ 
lege  daily.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 
Wr.te  Box  1698,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


NEED  A  COMPETENT,  CREATIVE 
person  to  fill  the  hole  in  your  small 
Northeastern  paper’s  staff  7  Need  a  good 
writer  and  skilled  professional  photog¬ 
rapher?  I’m  a  recent  BA  in  English 
and  History  and  can  handle  politics, 
si>orts,  or  whatever  you  have  that 
needs  doing.  Box  1915,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


20  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  —  Editor, 
reporter,  photographer,  news,  sports, 
features.  Prefer  warm  climate,  weekly, 
small  daily.  Resume.  Box  1916,  Eklitor 
ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR  on  New  England  daily  seeks 
e<litor  writer  position  on  large  daijy. 
Extensive  ex;>erience.  BAJsE,  family 
man,  27,  will  relocate.  Bo.x  1863  Ekli- 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


PEARSON-PEGLER  type  controversial¬ 
ist  seeking  political  gossip-comment  col¬ 
umn.  Presently  TV  news  producer,  net- 
owne<l  station;  also  newspaper  freelan¬ 
cer  and  teacher.  MA,  19  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1922,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


J-GRAD,  27,  seeks  reporting  spot,  any 
beat  or  Zone.  Michigan  State,  high 
honors.  Box  1925,  Editor  ft  Publishor. 


AWARD-WINNING  Australian  jour¬ 
nalist,  returning  home  soon,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  association  with  IT.S.  organi¬ 
zation  in  Australia.  Wide  U.S.  experi¬ 
ence.  10-year  background  as  writer, 
erlitor,  political  analyst.  Box  1927, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

YOUNG  married  man  seeks  position  as 
sports  writer  for  daily  or  weekly.  Will¬ 
ing  to  work  hard  and  learn.  Prefers 
people-oriented  reporting  and  features. 
Call  (618)  549-2363. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  (11  years),  re¬ 
porter,  sports  columnist  (16  years) 
seeks  responsible  position  on  medium 
sized  daily.  Won  back-to-back  state 
wide  awards  for  editorial  writing  (1969- 
70).  Previous  newspaper  increased  cir¬ 
culation  from  18,000  to  38,000  while 
managing  editor.  Will  relocate.  Box 
1928,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


EXPERIES^CED  JOURNALIST,  exten¬ 
sive  newspaper  and  magazine  back¬ 
ground,  desires  freelance  magazine  as¬ 
signments.  Box  1860,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

COMMERCIAL  ARTIST/ CARTOON¬ 
IST — (20  years  experience)  desires  free¬ 
lance  by  mail.  Write  P.O.  Box  8643, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 

APME  AND  THE  PRESIDENT 


The  managing  editors  have  been  criti¬ 
cized  for  being  easy  on  President  Nixon  at 
the  televised  press  conference  with  APME 
in  Orlando  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  It’s  a 
bum  rap. 

Few  of  the  managing  editors  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  televised  press  conferences, 
it  is  true,  but  the  setting  in  a  mammoth 
hotel  ballroom  didn’t  contribute  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  arrangements  need  some  ex¬ 
plaining. 

Larry  Jinks,  executive  editor  of  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald,  did  that  in  his  November  25 
column  as  follows : 

“The  White  House  gave  us  some  free¬ 
dom  in  planning  the  format.  The  APME 
executive  committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  had  a  number  of  discussions 
about  what  approach  we  should  take. 

“Some  of  us  argued  at  first  that  a  panel 
of  five  or  six  editors  could  do  the  most 
effective  job  of  pursuing  complex  issues. 
Our  president,  John  Quinn  of  Gannett 
Newspapers,  thought  the  questioning 
should  be  open  to  a  wider  range  of  edi¬ 
tors. 

“We  finally  agreed  on  a  plan  offering 
the  first  questions  to  APME’s  committee 
chairman,  a  group  of  about  20  men  who 
had  done  most  of  the  organization’s  work 
in  the  past  year.  I  was  one  of  four  execu¬ 
tive  committee  members  assigned  to  regu¬ 
late  access  to  the  four  floor  microphones. 

“Other  APME  members  who  wanted  to 
ask  questions  would  get  their  chance  after 
the  chairmen. 

“The  chairmen  had  about  24  hours  to 
get  ready.  They  did  a  lot  of  homework 
during  that  time,  particularly  on  some  of 
the  fuzzier  Watergate  issues.  They  at¬ 
tempted  to  work  out  among  themselves 
areas  of  emphasis,  and  to  develop  a  sense 
of  order  and  follow-through  in  the  ques¬ 
tioning. 

“Quinn  and  Ron  Ziegler  of  the  White 
House  staff  had  an  understanding  on  the 
floor  arrangement,  with  strict  White 
House  control  of  the  physical  facilities. 
The  President  would  take  questions  in 
whatever  order  he  wished  from  editors  at 
the  four  microphones. 

“During  one  of  our  planning  sessions, 
Walter  Mears  of  the  Associated  Press 
Washington  staff,  said  .something  like 
this: 

“  ‘The  President — any  President — con¬ 
trols  the  press  conference.  He  says  what 
he  wants  to  say,  regardless  of  who  is  ask¬ 
ing  the  ques  :  ns.’ 

“Mears  could  not  have  been  righter.  The 
President  was  in  control  from  the  first 
question. 

“He  said  some  things  he  wanted  to  say, 
and  he  said  them.  He  even  prompted  some 
questions  so  that  he  could  give  his  an¬ 
swers. 

“Most  of  his  answers  were  longer  than 
they  usually  are  in  Washington  press  con¬ 
ferences,  and  our  group  asked  far  fewer 
questions  than  we  thought  we  could  in  an 
hour. 

“I  had  a  list  of  14  editors  who  wanted  to 


ask  a  question  at  my  microphone.  Only 
four  of  them  were  able  to  do  so. 

“Our  plan  to  have  editors  assigned  to 
follow  up  earlier  questions  was  only  part¬ 
ly  successful.’’ 

Jinks  said  there  had  been  a  lot  of  post¬ 
mortem  comments  about  the  session.  “Most 
agree  that  the  President  helped  himself, 
although  his  critics  have  found  in  the 
transcript  ample  material  for  further  crit¬ 
icism. 

“Some  found  the  questions  too  soft.  In  a 
couple  of  cases,  I  would  agree,  but  I  think 
my  colleagues  did  reasonably  well  under 
the  circumstances.’’ 

Jinks  wrote  he  doesn’t  “think  much  of 
the  high  noon  shootout  approach  to  press 
conferences.  Belligerent  questioners  rarely 
get  responsive  answers.  More  often  they 
create  sympathy  for  the  President  and 
contempt  for  the  questioner  and  sometimes 
for  the  press  as  a  whole.’’ 

With  that  we  agree. 

«  *  * 

Journalism  review  study 

One  of  the  unreported  reports  delivered 
to  APME  is  a  survey  of  editors  in  cities 
having  journalism  reviews  and  their  atti¬ 
tudes  to  those  publications. 

Dr.  John  De  Mott  of  the  journalism 
department  at  Northern  Illinois  Universi¬ 
ty,  De  Kalb,  made  the  survey  as  a  member 
of  APME’s  committee  on  professional 
standards.  Cities  covered  were  New  York, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Houston,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis, 
Denver  and  Honolulu. 

Among  Dr.  De  Mott’s  conclusions  are 
these : 

“Although  the  idea  of  a  journalism  re¬ 
view  appeals  to  them,  managing  editors  . . . 
appear  to  have  little  respect  for  them. 

“Such  publications  appear  to  be  exerting 
little  influences,  therefore,  on  the  decision¬ 
making  processes  of  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives.  .  . 

“Asked  whether  journalism  reviews 
have  improved  newspaper  credibility,  or 
damaged  it,  most  of  the  editors  said  they 
were  doubtful  that  the  reviews  had  done 
either.  .  . 


Smyser  is  elected 
president  of  APME 

Richard  D.  Smyser,  editor.  Oak  Ridge 
(Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger  is  the  new  president 
of  the  .Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
.Association. 

Smyser,  who  was  elected  at  the  APME 
convention  held  last  week  at  Walt  Disney 
World,  succeeds  John  C.  Quinn,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  news  of  Gannett  newspapers. 

Robert  P.  Clark,  executive  editor,  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times  was 
elected  vicepresident.  Larry  Jinks,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Miami  Herald,  was  elected 
secretary,  and  Dallas  C.  Higl)ee,  executive 
editor.  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  and 
Gazette-Mail,  was  elected  treasurer. 


“.Asked  what  actions  they  have  taken  in 
response  to  criticism  of  their  newspapers 
policies  or  practices,  in  journalism  re¬ 
views,  practically  all  of  the  editors  could 
recall  none.  .  . 

“Despite  their  evaluation  of  the  existing 
reviews,  and  their  downright  contempt  for 
them  in  some  cases,  virtually  all  of  the 
editors  expressed  their  approval  of  the 
concept  of  the  review. . . 

“And  a  few  reviews  were  singled  out  for 
commendation.  In  each  case,  however,  it 
was  a  review  that  is  more  or  less  national 
in  scope,  or  published  in  a  city  other  than 
the  editor’s  newspaper. . . 

“Is  the  content  of  local  journalism  re¬ 
views  reported  by  news  media  in  that 
area?  Rarely,  it  appears.  .  .  . 

“.Asked  to  describe  their  newspapeer 
publisher’s  attitude  toward  their  city’s 
journalism  review,  almost  all  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  said  they  didn’t  know  what  the  pub¬ 
lisher  thought. . . 

“Asked  whether  they  expected  the  jour¬ 
nalism  reviews  in  their  cities  to  continue 
publication,  the  editors  overwhelmingly 
were  bearish.  .  . 

“.Asked  if  the  involvement  of  their  em¬ 
ployes  in  publication  of  a  local  journalism 
review  was  creating  serious  problems  for 
management,  most  of  the  editors  said 
no. 

“Most  common  criticism  of  the  reviews 
are  inaccuracy  and  pettiness.’’ 


RUNNING  A  NEWSPAPER 
IS  YOUR  BUSINESS. 


SELLING  IT  IS  OURS. 


/ti. 


Brokers  of  Newspaper,  Radio,  CATV  *  TV  Properties 
Washington,  D.C.:  Dallas: 
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We’ve  put  together  a  package 
that  can  make  you  a  bundle. 

You  know  us.  We  make  the  stuffing  machines  that  make  newspaper 
inserts  profitable. 

Now  we’ve  got  the  stuff  to  turn  your  mailroom  into  an  on-line  inserting 
and  automated  bundle  distribution  system.  All  the  way  from  press  to 
truck. 

And  we’re  now  handling  sales  of  all  IDAB  Newspaper  products.  To¬ 
gether,  we  offer  the  most  complete  line  of  mailroom  automation  equip¬ 
ment  and  systems  in  the  industry. 

Besides  the  world’s  broadest  range  of  stuffing  machines,  this  includes 
press  stream  conveyors,  counter/ stackers,  floor  conveyors,  shrink- 
wrappers  and  distribution  systems. 

So  whether  you  need  one  piece  of  equipment  or  a  total  on-line  system, 
you  can  be  sure  that  Harris  can  come  up  with  a  moneymaking  package 
for  you. 

Please  send  your  inquiries  to  Harris-Intertype  Corporation,  Sheridan 
Division,  P.O.  Box  283,  Easton,  Pennsylvania  18042. 

HARRIS 

Communications  and 
Information  Handling 


No  one  wrote  about  ^ 
the  uncommon  man  J 

with  more  i  1 
uncommon  feeling  , 
than  he  did 

Unless  you  have.  ’ 


Exnie  Pyle  is  best  remembered  for  his  World 
War  II  dispatches. 

Yet,  long  before  Ernie  began  covering 
America’s  fighting  men,  he  was  a  roving 
correspondent  for  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers.  In  war  and  peace,  his  columns 
emphasized  people,  and  no  one  wrote  about 
the  common  man  with  more  uncommon 
feeling  than  he  did. 

In  his  name  and  the  tradition  he  established 
— that  of  writing  about  everyday  people 
with  everyday  dreams — The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  annually  rewards  newspaper¬ 
men  and  women  whose  style  and  craftsman¬ 
ship  most  resembles  Ernie’s. 


The  prize  is  $  1 000  and  a  medallion  plaque. 

Judging  for  the  2 1  st  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial 
Award — for  newspaper  writing  published  in 
1 97 3 — will  be  by  a  panel  selected  and 
supervised  by  the  Department  of  Journalism 
at  Indiana  University. 

Deadline  for  entries — each  accompanied 
by  a  sponsoring  letter  from  your  newspaper 
and  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  author — 
is  January  15,  1 974.  No  entry  blank  is 
required.  All  entries  become  property  of  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation  and  should 
be  sent  to  the  address  below : 


